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KenCove? Vinyl Wall Base. Colors: 10. Heights: 215", 4”, 6". In 48" lengths and 96’ rolls. See your Kentile Representative for detai 


Your clients get a fast, 
ine-looking wall base job 


when vou specify KenCove 
- 196-foot rolls! 


KenCove is the quality wall base that installs 
better, stays better, looks better! For getting that 
seamless look clients prefer—our 96-foot, contin- 
uous rolls are ideal. With KenCove, corners can 
be formed quickiy, right on the job, resulting in 
one seamless piece. KenCove won't shrink. And 
its full 44” thickness helps hide wall irregularities. 
Want samples? Call your Kentile? Representative. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 11215 


Thin translucent marble panels, lighted from within, turn a building into a glowing jewel at night. The natural 
veining stands out dramatically and gracefully against the softly lighted background. And during the day, marble's 
classic beauty lends dignity and permanence to the structure. Day or night, it holds people spellbound. 

Translucent marble can be used expansively in curtain wall construction or discreetly as an accent. In either 
case, initial cost is surprisingly low and maintenance is practically nil. As for colors, you have a wide range of 
whites and pinks from which to choose. For a Technical Report on translucent marble, including 


design details and case histories, look in your Yellow Pages for the nearest MIA Certified Member. =m 
MARBLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004. MI 
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Dover Elevators 
...engineered 


or significant 
buildings 


The Architects Collaborative was its own client for a new six- 
story headquarters building (above) in the heart of Cambridge, 
Mass. Exacting yet budget-minded, the planners of this building 
first considered an electric traction elevator but switched to 
a Dover Oildraulic Elevator at a savings in cost of the hoist- 
way construction. The elevator serves six landings at a speed 
of 150 FPM and was installed by Stanley Elevator Co., Nashua, 
N.H. General Contractor was George A. Fuller Co., Inc., Boston 
Regional Office. 


The National Center for Atmospheric Research (left) in Boulder, 
Colo. was designed by I. M. Pei to harmonize with the mesa 
top site and the sandstone Flatirons which mark the end of 
the Great Plains and the beginning of the Rockies. Three 
Dover Geared Electric Traction Elevators were chosen for 
this building which has been called "entirely appropriate to 
its site and to its purpose.” Architects: |. M. Pei & Partners, 
New York City; General Contractor: Martin K. Eby Construc- 
tion Company, Inc., Englewood, Colo. Dover Elevators installed 
by Dover Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
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The ultimate in water coolers 
for commercial, 

industrial and institutional 
installations! 


CLASSROOM SINK AND 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMBINATION 


FULLY RECESSED 


FLOOR MOUNTED 


WALL TYPE 


Stainless steel water coolers by EL IKAY 


There's an Elkay water cooler model for 


every application, and every application pro- 
vides the softly gleaming beauty of incom- 
parable stainless steel. Models include fully 
recessed, semi-recessed, floor mounted, 
wall hung and classroom sinks. They assure 
ample water cooling capacity even for heavy 
traffic locations. Stainless steel is easy to 


Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue 
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, Broadview, Illinois 60153 


keep clean, actually grows in beauty with 
age. Never chips or cracks, resists stains. 
And best of all, stainless steel blends per- 
fectly with whatever interior decor you 
select, never clashes with colors. Write for 
catalog or see our listing in Sweet's Archi- 
tectural File. Go for the ultimate in cooling 
water ...stainless steel water coolers by Elkay. 


ELKAY 


Stainless Steel Water Coolers 
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Comment & Opinion 


All About Housing: "We are ac- 
cused as a profession of having no 
interest in the single-family hous- 
ing field. We have almost com- 
pletely negated any relationship 
with the homebuilding industry in 
the last five years. We get a na- 
tional group together, sit around 
and talk, but at the end of the day 
we part, feeling there is nothing 
we can do." 

As every practitioner knows, 
such indictments are commonplace, 
but the one just quoted happens to 
come from the president of The 
American Institute of Architects. 
Robert L. Durham, FAIA, made 
that statement during the Airlie 
House conference on the future of 
the profession, the subject of last 
month's cover article in the AIA 
JOURNAL. 

And to further emphasize his 
point, the AIA president added: “I 
realize we have really lost our in- 
fluence when I fly across the coun- 
try and see what has been built 
with no relation whatever to the 
architect." 

A bleak picture, indeed, but all 
is not lost. Just as President John- 
son was delivering his message on 
housing and cities, the Institute 
was formulating its own goals, 
which lead off a special eight-page 
section entitled “The Architect and 
Housing" in this issue. 

There are those who will take 
exception to the AIA statement, as 
developed by the Committee on 
Housing, pointing out that it does 
not deal with specifics and that the 
profession is admitting it is 30 
years behind the times—and both 
of these charges are true. 

But the fact remains that the 
statement represents the most in- 
clusive position on housing taken 


by the AIA to date and touches on 
several aspects that have broad so- 
cial implications. What it does is 
offer a framework within which the 
profession can operate; and the 
specifics, it is hoped, will logically 
follow, as evidenced by the testi- 
mony being presented by the Insti- 
tute on Capitol Hill. Two citings 
from the presentation by First Vice 
President George E. Kassabaum, 
FAIA, will suffice. 

Referring to the present negative 
standards in the housing-law lan- 
guage that calls for construction 
"not of elaborate or extravagant 
design," the AIA proposed that 
this phrase be substituted with a 
positive standard, calling for a de- 
sign process which will contribute 
to the general betterment of living 
consistent with prudent budgeting. 

Regarding the field of low- and 
moderate-rent housing, Kassabaum 
told the hearing: 

“T am here to inform you that the 
architectural profession considers 
it an obligation to render total as- 
sistance to achieving the Presi- 
dent's goal. This means that we 
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An artist's composite interpre- 
tation of HemisFair '68, a blend 
of the old and new. 
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will provide architectural services 
individually or through neighbor- 
hood design centers to anyone 
needing design advice. If the client 
can pay a fee, he will be expected 
to; but if he cannot, he will still be 
served if it is physically possible." 

Meanwhile, there are positive 
signs of real architectural involve- 
ment in the total housing picture 
across the land, and the JOURNAL 
intends to report some of the sig- 
nificant activities in the months 
ahead. 

For example, Paul Rudolph, 
FAIA, Harry Weese, FAIA, and 
Moshe Safdie of Habitat '67 fame 
each will design a demonstration 
project for a total of 100 homes for 
the elderly, 175 moderate-income 
homes and 125 low-rent units on 
the National Training School site 
in Washington, D. C. 

The three well-known designers 
"will not only try new construction 
methods but also put technology 
into the context of good architec- 
ture," in the words of Director 
Thomas Appleby of the sponsoring 
Redevelopment Land Agency. 

President Durham has on more 
than one occasion suggested that 
the profession become involved in 
"house calls." It is interesting, 
therefore, to read a newspaper ac- 
count of a variation of that idea in 
his hometown of Seattle where lo- 
cal architects and University of 
Washington students are providing 
advice on home-improvement proj- 
ects for central-area residents. 

At the once-a-week meetings, 
projects which can be sketched out 
on a pad are talked through without 
charge, while those requiring de- 
tailed drawings are referred to a 
list of architects. Even though the 
activity has not been advertised up 
to this point, the architects' group 
has encountered as many as five 
projects a night, running the gamut 
from how to repair a shaky back 
porch to how to obtain a building 
permit. 

In a much older program that has 
met with considerable success, the 
New York Chapter AIA maintains 
a House Consulting Committee 
whose members are available on an 
hourly basis for any phase of a 
residential problem. Its services 
are spelled out in a pocket-sized 
brochure, which lists the members 
of the consulting panel. 

While architects have a long way 
to go in making up for lost time as 
far as the housing gap is concerned, 
it appears they have at least awak- 
ened to their professional obliga- 
tions—and that in itself is a heart- 
ening sign. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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ntron picks up just 


as much day-to-day soil as 
any other carpet fiber. 
But your clients _ 
will never believe it. 


"Antron" fiber balances light to look clean. 


“Antron” is the surprising new fiber from Du Pont 
that keeps its new look longer—and keeps the appear- 
ance level of the busiest buildings at their highest. 

Even light colors look clean longer, because Antron* 
nylon minimizes the appearance of soil. Some carpet 
fibers are transparent, so you see not only the dirt on the 
side facing you, but the dirt on the opposite side is mag- 
nified. “Antron” is different. It is specially structured 
to be opaque. It controls absorbed, reflected and trans- 
mitted light to minimize the appearance of soil. 

And “Antron” is remarkably durable. It resists 
crushing, pilling and fuzzing and is easy to clean. 
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When you combine all these benefits, your clients 
end up with carpets that need less frequent cleaning and 
keep their new look longer. Carpets with pile of “Antron” 
deliver a long term saving. And that’s something you 
will believe! 

“Antron” is the optimal carpet fiber for high traffic 
areas and is available in a wide variety of contract styles 
from leading mills. Ask FIRTH about “Haddonfield,” 

For a free brochure on “Antron” (and Du Pont’s 
other contract fibers) write: Contract Carpet Specialist, 
Du Pont Company, 308 East Lancaster Avenue, Wynne- 
wood, Pa. 19096. 


*tG U & PAT OFF 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 
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Proposed Research Would 
Delineate Responsibilities 
In Construction Industry 


It might be expected that a com- 
plex industry—complex in both 
its processes and products—would 
be spared needless confusion. For 
the building industry, this is far 
from the case. 

The industry for several decades 
has been undergoing fundamental 
change without a concurrent de- 
velopment of a logical, cohesive 
body of law. 

So argues Robert G. Cerny, FAIA, 
who proposes a remedy that would 
require some 10 years to carry out 
and as much as $5 million to 
finance. 

Cerny would have all segments 
of the building industry join in a 
long-range research study aimed at 


AN INVITATION 


Since it is the owner who, in 
the end, pays, the construction 
industry "should be morally 
committed to keeping the cost 
of our collective liability at the 
lowest point commensurate 
with our social and community 
obligations. We can best do 
this, I am convinced, by ceas- 
ing to argue among ourselves 
and by beginning to cooperate 
to create industry unity on the 
liability problem.” 

This was the challenge laid 
down by Institute President 
Robert L. Durham, FAIA, at 
last month's annual convention 
of the American Concrete In- 
stitute. The AIA has begun a 
task force study of changing 
industry legal relationships, 
Durham pointed out. He in- 
vited others in the construction 
industry to join with the AIA 
in the study. 


determining which responsibilities 
fall logically to whom. 

While the research envisaged is 
long-term, Cerny believes initial 
benefits would start to accrue by 
the end of the project's first year. 
His concept has already won sub- 
stantial interest from at least one 
industry segment. 

The study would divide essen- 
tially into two phases, as Cerny 
sees it. In the first, various com- 
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ponents of the industry would ne- 
gotiate among themselves as to 
what responsibilities each should 
accept. In the second, the deline- 
ated responsibilities would be sub- 
mitted to a legal research group 
for feasibility determinations. 

The objective is not to favor or 
protect any component of the in- 
dustry, Cerny emphasizes, “but to 
define responsibilities so that we 
can live with them.” 

A Warning Is Sounded: In a re- 
cent speech before the National 
Construction Group of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Man- 
agement, the Minneapolis archi- 
tect warned that some banks, deep- 
ly concerned with the erosion of 
responsibility in construction, are 
considering an embargo on loans 
to this sector of the economy. 

One major source of trouble is 
getting payments “down the pipe- 
line” to the various subcontractors 
and material dealers, Cerny told 
the National Construction Group 
gathering in Cincinnati. 

Delays in payment result in large 
sums lost through interest charges 
and at times make it necessary to 
throw the contractor into receiver- 
ship, calling on the surety, if there 
is one, to complete the work, Cerny 
said. This, he pointed out, balloons 
the cost to everyone connected 
with the project. 

The research study Cerny advo- 
cates would seek first to establish 
the ideal way in which the industry 
groups should operate, followed by 
a restructuring of the rights and 
duties required by law, revision of 
industry documents, etc. (General 
article on document revisions will 
appear in next month's AIA JOUR- 
NAL.) 

In the legal study group he would 
include such personnel as a repre- 
sentative of the US Department of 
Justice, counsel to the General 
Services Administration, several 
eminent jurists grounded in the 
building law, and a research fac- 
ulty that would examine existing 
law and precedent. 

Contributions Are Sought: Cerny 
urged members of the National 
Construction Group to consider 
contributing $2,000 each for each 
of the 10 years of the project. He is 
also in the process of asking the fi- 
nancial participation of engineers, 
subcontractor specialty groups, fi- 
nance companies, banks, sureties 
and insurance companies. 


The AIA Board of Directors has 
indicated strong interest in the 
proposal and has authorized Cerny 
to use the Institute’s name in solic- 
iting support and funds for the 
project. 

More than half of the 70 National 
Construction Group members pres- 
ent for the Cerny talk indicated in- 
terest in the project. They include 
such firms as Honeywell Inc., Otis 
Elevator and Aluminum Company 
of America. 

Some companies are losing as 
much as $200,000 yearly in interest 
on unpaid bills, it was said. 

Cerny said his own firm, Cerny 
Associates, Inc., spends up to 
$30,000 a year just to see that the 
necessary work is done and that 
precautions are taken for the pro- 
tection of the owner. 

“Architects, contractors and 
manufacturers can only benefit, in 
the final analysis, by a legal and fair 
division of responsibility,” Cerny 
said in advocating the research. 


GRA DATES CLARIFIED 


The National Conference on 
Religious Architecture will be 
held April 29-May 3 at the Stat- 
ler Hilton Plaza in Miami 
Beach. The Guild for Religious 
Architecture, with an assist 


from several other organiza- 
tions, sponsors the annual con- 


ference, which will be fol- 
lowed by a May 3-6 seminar in 
Puerto Rico at the San Jeron- 
imo Hotel. Dates circulated 
earlier were based on errone- 
ous information. 


Barbara Ward to Address 
AIA’s June Convention; 
Nine Workshops Planned 


Miss Barbara Ward, one of Eng- 
land’s best-read writers and a com- 
mentator of international influence, 
will deliver the Purves Memorial 
Lecture at the 1968 convention of 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

One of Miss Ward's current con- 
cerns is the growing gap between 
the rich and poor nations. “When 
the United States economy can 
grow in one year by the equivalent 

Continued on page 12 


Oriental by Robert Pierron—a sculptured wood relief from the private collection of WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Announcing a new college 
design by American Seating: 
The nylon “800 Series” 


If you're looking for the latest, most practical innovation in college furniture, 
you just found it: A new nylon chair that resists cracking, fading, scratching, 
even cleans itself! 


High styling and almost indestructible molded construction distinguish American 
Seating “800 Series" lecture room furniture. The series introduces a dramatic, and 
exclusive, new seating material —molded nylon. In addition to a variety of mounting 
options, the new chair comes in a broad choice of opaque impregnated colors that 
refuse to fade. Excellent body support is molded in with adult comfort in mind. 
And it's easier to get in and out of, because of its smooth non-static nylon surface. 


For more information on this exciting new line, call an American Seating Educa- 


tional Equipment Specialist, or for a copy of American Seating's new College and 
University Catalog describing the new “800 Series," write on your letterhead to: 
American Seating Company, Department AJ-648, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 


AMERICAN | 
® SEATING 
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Newslines from page 8 


of the entire national income of La- 
tin America, then something has to 
be changed," she has said. 

"I'm appalled to see the foreign 
aid figures falling when incomes are 
all going up. I'm really appalled at 
what I would call a ‘weariness in 
well-doing.' " 

Miss Ward, well turned out but 
notably unaffected in demeanor, is 
said to be as much at home on the 
faculties of distinguished universi- 
ties as among the working groups 
of England. 

A former foreign affairs editor of 
The Economist of London, she has 
written numerous articles and 
books, including, among the latter, 
The Rich Nations and the Poor Na- 
tions, from which President John- 
son in some of his speeches has 
quoted. 

The lecture will be delivered in 
Portland, Ore., in the first two-city 
convention in the 111-year history 
of the Institute. From Portland, 
June 23-26, convention proceedings 
shift to Honolulu, June 27-29, 

The “Man/Architecture/Nature”’ 
theme will be covered by two ses- 
5 sions ("Man/Nature") and nine 

workshops ("Architecture"). 

Portland will host the theme ses- 

x sions and seven of the nine work- 

the quiet show off shops covering: how to compete 
with the package deal; automation 

in the drafting room; design for 


Sooner or later, when the big things preservation; the federal govern- 
are decided, you'll come to the time ment—client and partner; how to 
for drinking fountains. The wrong set up a design concept team; the 

hoi b don't community's right to quality de- 
choice can be an eyesore, so don sign; planning for profit (the fore- 
settle for just anybody's fountain. going in Portland); architecture for 
Haws gives you more new designs and leisure and recreation; and a sec- 


ond workshop on planning for 
profit (the latter two in Honolulu). 


modern materials than all the “other guys" 
put together. Ask for your free catalog Miss Ward is a speaker of un- 
today. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 1441 usual abilities. She is widely known 


Fourth St., Berkeley, California 94710 


3* Shown is Model 7R, hard anodized Tenzaloy alumi- 
num. The finish is permanent, corrosion and abra- 
sion-resistant. Get free details now. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


m age 
drinking fountains and faucets, Dum not only through her writings and 
emergency eye/face-wash c lectures but through television 
fountains and drench showers, daten "wid: 
dental fountain/cuspidors presentations, among which was an 
and lab faucets t appearance on “Meet the Press." 
She has traveled all over Europe 
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and America and spends consider- 
able time in Africa. 

In 1967 she was appointed by 
Pope Paul VI as a member of the 
Holy See's Commission on Justice 
and Peace. Recently she was named 
Albert Schweitzer Professor of In- 
ternational Economic Development 
at Columbia University. The $100,- 
000-a-year seat is one of five 
created by the New York Legisla- 
ture to attract outstanding scholars 
to the state's private and public 
universities. 

In private life Miss Ward is Lady 
Jackson, wife of Sir Robert Jackson, 
senior consultant to the United Na- 
tions Development Program. 


Draft Cutting Supply of 
Architectural Grads 


The supply of recent architectur- 
al school graduates to the nation's 
architectural firms is dipping and 
will continue to dwindle. 

Administration draft policies 
have the Selective Service Boards 
taking the oldest first from the age 
19-25 draft pool. 


In July, older members of the 
pool in the first year of graduate 
programs will for the first time be- 
come subject to induction. 

Indeed, for the year beginning 
that month between one-half and 
two-thirds of the inductees will be 
college graduates or graduate stu- 
dents, the Scientific Manpower 
Commission says. 

The Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States interprets this 
to imply a paring by at least 40 per- 
cent in the number of students in 
the first and second years of grad- 
uate programs. 

This year's crop of architectural 
graduates is expected, with the in- 
clusion of the graduate schools' 
output, to number around 3,000. 
Most will be able-bodied and male. 


DOT to Get HUD's Role 
In Urban Transportation 


President Johnson might have 
paraphrased Winston Churchill: 
"We shape our transportation sys- 
tems and these then shape our 
cities," he could have said. 

But the President, in sending to 
Congress his urban mass transit re- 


organization plan, instead noted 
that never before have urbanites 
"faced a clearer choice concerning 
urban transportation — shall it 
dominate and restrict enjoyment of 
all the values of urban living, or 
shall it be shaped to bring con- 
venience and efficiency to all the 
citizens in our urban areas." 

The plan will go into effect with- 
in weeks unless either House of 
Congress votes disapproval. It 
would transfer most of the $190 
million urban mass transit program 
from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The President stressed that 
HUD's overall responsibilities in 
urban transportation will be un- 
diminished. DOT, however, will set 
policy and exert the leadership. 

If transportation planning is 
viewed in its larger, form-giving 
significance, assignment of the fed- 
eral program to a movement-ori- 
ented agency might at first glance 
seem unfortunate. 

But DOT Secretary Alan S. Boyd 
has shown determined resolve in 
defending the principle of bal- 
anced movement systems. He has 

Continued on page 20 


Ae ROFIN CORPORATION 


operational performance. 
And that's a fact! 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 


Your Aerofin Specialist delivers 
his “Intensive Care” all the way 
from preliminary planning to 


Aerofin is very strong on field service! Knowledgeable 
sales engineers representing Fan System Manufacturers 
—Heating and Air Conditioning Distributors—and Aerofin 
Headquarter principals—are ready to work with you on 
the most efficient application of Aerofin Coils. 


That's the sales and service practice 
of Aerofin's Heat Exchanger Specialists 


The fast-changing technology of heating and air condi- 
tioning calls for a basic grasp of components and sys- 
tems. The Aerofin representative has those answers. 
You'll get professional cost-cutting ideas on pressure 
drop, tube length, fouling factors, flexibility of coil selec- 
tion and mechanical design. Aerofin has the people and 
the product to give you a confident feeling about your 
coil specification or investment. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas + New York * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
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Two-piece trim molding of 
heavy gauge extruded 
aluminum. Exposed cap 
surfaced with matching 
Formica laminate. 


Center core of foam, con- 
forms to slight irregularities 
in subwall for smoother 
installation. 


Extra strong backing sheet 
for permanent bonding to 
subwall. 


Surface of Formica laminate 
...maintenance-free; won't 
chip, crack, discolor; wipes 
clean with damp cloth 


Panel System 202 is a totally new con- 
cept that lets you create design effects 
never before possible. It is a complete 
system that includes panels, trim mold- 
ing and adhesive. Ideal for use wher- 
ever water and wear create a problem 
... showers, restrooms, and kitchens. 
And it's superior to tile in many ways: 
Panel System 202 can't chip, crumble 
or crack . . . doesn't have a grain of 
grout to loosen or get dirty. 


New moisture 


Panel System 202 installs easily ove 
almost any structurally sound surfac 
including ceramic tile. Smooth, seamles 
panels up to five feet wide. And it' 
virtually maintenance-free: a wipe of ; 
damp cloth is a// the cleaning necessary 


Leadership 


-proof wall 


FORMICA® brand Panel System 202 for the paneled look 


* % IF y 


In this restroom Teak 417 is used for Panel System 202 walls, vanitory base and toilet compartment doors. 
Unique Starflower Gold, 145 accents this feature wall. The full 202 line includes 18 patterns, marbles and 
woodgrains. Here's color and pattern versatility that lets you create the "total look" of coordinated design. 


Write today for free literature on FORMICA® brand Panel System 202. Or consult Sweet's File, 11a/Fo. 


There are other brands of 
laminated plastic but only one 


bv design FORMICA 


laminated plastic 


Formica Corporation «e Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 Subsidiary of 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


This valuable 


new book 
is yours for 
the asking! 


CAST IRON SOIL 
PIPE & FITTINGS 
HANDBOOK 


A comprehensive, authoritative 

textbook, fully illustrated, complete 

with statistical tables, calculations 

and charts, giving abbreviations, 

definitions and recommended 

symbols. 

Invaluable if you design, estimate 

or install plumbing systems. 

A $5 value, FREE to qualified 

architects and engineers. 

To receive your free copy, address 

a request on your company 

letterhead to: 

Ç CAST IRON SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 
® 


1824-26 Jefferson Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Allow 4 weeks for delivery 
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shown this in a rail/freeway dis- 
pute in Washington, D. C.—a dis- 
pute viewed by at least one ob- 
server as protypical for the nation 
—and has won the festering resent- 
ment of powerful political, high- 
way and industrial figures. 

Weaver, on the other hand, has 
been less vigorous. 

Moreover, the concentration of 
highway and rail planning within 
DOT should yield immediate ad- 
vantages over the present stagna- 
tion of interdepartmental bickering 
and jealousy. 

“The large future cost of trans- 
portation facilities and services to 
the federal government, the state 
and local governments, and to the 
transportation industry makes wise 
investment and efficient transpor- 
tation systems essential" Mr. 
Johnson said. 


Three Win First Honors 
In Transit Design Program 


Three top honors have been 
given in the first urban transit de- 
sign awards program of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. Cited by a jury for "out- 
standing excellence in the design 


of transportation systems and com- 
ponents” were: 
* The San Francisco Bay Area 
Transit District: For "comprehen- 
sive design of a total system," the 
jury said, crediting the 75-mile 
system for "good design in all 
aspects of system planning and 
development." 
* The City Planning Commission 
of Philadelphia: For design of the 
Market East Transportation Cen- 
ter which, the jury stated, ‘“pro- 
vides an attractive setting for the 
many regional transportation forces 
that move passengers to down- 
town destinations." 
* The Massachusetts Bay Trans- 
portation Authority in Boston: For 
excellence "in the comprehensive 
design of a redeveloped system." 
The MBTA emphasized passenger 
orientation in its redevelopment 
and expansion by the use of graph- 
ics, open space and easy access to 
information points, said the jury. 
Merit awards went to Metropoli- 
tan Seattle and City of Seattle for 
a comprehensive system plan con- 
cept; Washington State Highway 
Commission for the Washington 
State Ferries; the City of Seattle 
for station design concepts; Metro- 
politan Atlanta Rapid Transit Au- 
thority for its rapid transit system 
Continued on page 22 


El Cerrito Del Norte Station in San Francisco, architects DeMars & Wells, 
singled out for special mention in the award to the overall BART design; bot- 
tom, Philadelphia’s Market East Transportation Center concept, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; and right, Arlington Street Station in Boston, architects 
Cambridge Seven Associates, Inc., part of 40-station remodeling program. 


AN ARCHITECT LOOKS AT TERNE: Percival Goodman, 
one of the foremost living designers of ecclesiastical 
buildings, has this to say of the eighty thousand square 
feet of Terne metal roofing recently installed on Shaarey 
Zedek, the world's largest synagogue: *To be entirely 
frank, we had originally wanted to use a considerably 
more expensive material than Follansbee Terne. Now 
that the latter is in place, however, we are satisfied that 
no better choice could have been made. Terne not only 
afforded the widest possible latitude in form and color 
along with time-tested functional integrity, but it did all 
this at a figure well below preliminary estimates for a 
metal roof." 


Congregation of Shaarey Zedek, Southfield (Detroit), Michigan 

Architects & Engineers: Albert Kahn Associated Architects & Engineers, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan 

Associated Architect: Percival Goodman, F.A.I.A., New York, New York 

Roofing Contractor: Firebaugh & Reynolds Roofing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Follansbee is the world's pioneer producer of seamless terne roofing 


Follansbee, West Virginia 


e 
v ==- FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
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plan concept; Southern California 
Rapid Transit District for the La 
Brea Station concept: the Metro- 
politan Commuter Transportation 
Authority of the Long Island Rail- 
road for its multiple-unit car; the 
City of Philadelphia Department 
of Public Property for the 15th and 
Market Streets subway station; 
and the Port Authority of Alle- 
gheny County, Pittsburgh, for its 
rapid transit distributor system 
concept and its transit vehicle. 
Members of the jury were Kevin 
Roche, AIA; Ralph Warburton, 
AIA; industrial designer Henry 
Dreyfuss; Rutgers sociology pro- 
fessor Robert Gutman; engineer 
Lee E. Ham; and landscape archi- 
tect-planner Robert M. O'Donnell. 


Despite Enlightened Plan, 
Seattle Mayor Has to Tell 
Transit Meet of Failure 


"[ had hoped that when I spoke 
to you today I could report that 
Seattle area voters had overwhelm- 
ingly approved a rapid transit bond 
issue to the tune of $385 million." 

That Mayor J. D. Braman of 
Seattle could not so report was not 
the failure of the transit proposal's 
ability to attract majority support, 
but its failure to attract more than 
60 percent of the votes as required 
by state statute on a ballot money 
issue. | 

So Seattle's 45-mile rail system 
is, at least, delayed. Said Braman 
in his report to the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on Urban Trans- 
portation, held last month in Pitts- 
burgh: 

"All we can say now is that we 
intend to try again soon, for we are 
unalterably convinced that an in- 
tegrated transportation system, us- 
ing all modes in proper mix, is 
inevitable in Seattle as well as in 
most of the other cities of the 
nation." 

The Seattle scheme is not only 
integrated in terms of mode mix 
but also in its form-giving and 
esthetic experience aspects. On the 
latter score, alignment selection 
was influenced by vista considera- 
tion and visual variety. 

"The question was not to just 
use transportation as a means to 
move people about in an un- 
planned environment but to use it 
as a tool with which to reshape the 
community to ensure a higher qual- 
ity of urban life for all its citizens," 
the mayor said. 

Continued on page 26 
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Door control... 


QcOo 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILL. 61356 


A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


In Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd. 


now you See it, now you don't 


Next time you go through the Detroit Airport terminal building take a look at 
the LCN overhead concealed door closers that are shown in the photo. 

It's a good, sound installation that gets a lot of hard use—and very little 
attention. The way LCN planned it. 

In the photograph both doors have LCN 2010 Series Closers with 
mechanisms completely concealed in the head frame. When the door is closed 
(note left hand door) everything is out of sight. The closer arm only becomes 
visible when the door is opened. This concealment permits a better looking door 
without the slightest sacrifice of the complete control for which LCN is noted. 

The 2010 is but one of a large number of LCN Closers described in an 
easy to use new 16 page catalog. May we send you one. 


PHOTO: Detroit Metropolitan Airport, Detroit, Michigan; Architects: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates, Inc. 


Ready to talk 
Electric Heat? 


Talk to an Electrical 


Contractor. 


One reason: the qualified electrical contractor has 
plenty of experience with electrical heating systems. 
But that’s only part of the story. Electric heat is an 
electric function and should be the responsibility of 
an electrical contractor. He’s the one man who can 
furnish, install, connect and inspect electric heating 
equipment—and see the job all the way through 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 


NECA —National Electrical Contractors Association, 1730 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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from plans to permit to operating guarantee. So talk 
to a qualified electrical contractor. Then put the 
heating specs into the electrical section of your 
building plan. That way your electric heating system 
will be furnished and installed by the man able to 
take single responsibility for the single best 
heating system. 


This is an architect's office. 
Three stories of stone, glass and red cedar. 


Three stories? 


Architects’ office: Collinsville, Illinois Architects: Architectural Associates Incorporated 


Certi-Split, Handsplit shakes, 24" x 1-1/4" to 3/4" with 10” exposure 


f the 


quM NG TOUCH op 
e 


solution is a structure that manages 


look ke a two-story building 


TUNCTION 
N 


Sy d 
INGLES & HAW? 


Red Cedar Shinale & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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Beaten But Not Defeated: Bra- 
man appeared disappointed but 
hardly disheartened. "The revolu- 
tion in urban transportation is just 
beginning," he said. And just pos- 
sibly, he added, this revolution 
"may enable the cities of the 21st 
century to once again support hu- 
man life." 

There was something ironic 
about the referendum defeat in 
Seattle. Indeed there was some- 
thing ironic about a number of re- 
ports and occurrences at the Pitts- 
burgh conference. For one thing, 


many a conference speaker-—with 
one most notable exception, Trans- 
portation Secretary Alan S. Boyd 
—seemed to view transportation 
as mere movement. 

And yet there was this mayor, 
defeated in referendum, telling the 
conference that “as we investi- 
gated the possibilities and the fea- 
sibilities of rapid transit, there 
appeared a more important appli- 
cation for transportation in the 
total environmental and social 
pattern." 

Boyd gave the conference the 
benefit of some of his thinking: 
"For the first time we are seeing 


For safer, more comfortable, 
more enjoyable living 


TALK-A-PHONE 


2 


HOME INTERCOM-RADIO SYSTEM 


Fully Transistorized. Everyone in the family will enjoy the comfort, convenience, and 
peace of mind this system provides. From any room in the house you can... 

e Listen-in on baby, children, or sick room. 

e Answer outside doors without opening door to strangers. 

e Talk to anyone—upstairs and downstairs, inside and out. 

e Enjoy radio in every room with the simple flick-of-a-switch. 
Distinctively styled. Beautifully finished in richly blended gold, polished and satin silver 
tones. Easily installed in any home. Built-in and surface-mounted models available. 


TALK-A-PHONE... 


“Has Everything. Does Everything." The accepted standard of quality and 


dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


Intercom For Apartment House. Provides 
instant and direct 2-way conversation between 
any Apartment and Vestibules—in buildings 
of any size. Greater performance with these 
exclusive Talk-A-Phone features: e Ample 
volume without '*boom"' e Automatic privacy e 
Individual volume selection for each apartment 
e Built-in Buzzer. 


Send for Free 


Intercom For Office and Industry. Saves 
thousands of man-hours, simplifies office 
routine. Distinctively styled, ruggedly built to 
withstand continuous day and night use. 
From 2-station systems to elaborate installa- 
tions, you can do it better and more economi- 
cally with Talk-A-Phone. Pays for itself many 
times over. 


saj Dept. Al-4 


TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 
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the so-called transportation crisis 
for what it really is—part and par- 
cel of the complex and chronic 
problems that affect all our cities." 


Bush-Brown New Adviser 
At HUD; Rockrise Leaves 


Albert Bush-Brown, president of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, 
is the new design adviser to Sec- 
retary Robert C. Weaver of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Bush-Brown succeeds George T. 
Rockrise, FAIA, who resigned the 
post to devote full time to his 
architectural practice in San Fran- 
cisco. 

He will serve on a consultant 
basis to "continue and expand" the 
program set up by Rockrise as the 
Secretary's first consultant, Weaver 
said. 

The prominent design educator, 
an honorary member of the AIA, 
was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity where he later received 
Master of Fine Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees. 

He is a member of the National 
Council on the Arts. 


Capital Chooses ‘Metro’ 
And ‘M’ for Rapid Transit 


"Metro" is the name, 
"M" is the symbol 
and Helvetica is the 
typeface for the rap- 
id rail system to 
serve the nation's capital and its 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs. 
Widely used around the world, 
the term "Metro" will have its first 
application in the United States 
with the Washington area system. 
It is a word, said the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Author- 
ity—which came on strong with 
reasons for both the logo and type- 
face—used internationally and thus 
is "appropriate for the internation- 
al flavor of the nation's capital." 
"M" is symmetrical about a ver- 
tical axis, WMATA said, and can 
be read from front or back, in sil- 
houette or at an angle, without con- 
fusion. It is also the strongest letter 
in the alphabet structurally in 
terms of its broad base and low 
center of gravity, the agency said. 
Helvetica, the sanserif typeface 
similar to the London Under- 
ground's, is recognized as strong 
and highly legible, it was noted. 
The well-framed reasons for 
Continued on page 28 


An entire way of life — 
s ispended from a strapping wood truss. 


Western Wood 
loes it beautifully. 


Dramatic townhouses like these create 
an appealing total environment, yet cost 
less to build. With Western Wood as both 
framing and finish, structural elements 
become dynamic design elements. They 
work together to create the warm, luxurious 
atmosphere demanded by today's more 
affluent renters. But perhaps most important, 
Western Wood requires no special 
techniques . . . it's an economical, prestige 
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product that's available anywhere in 
many grades and sizes. 

Exciting ideas on multi-family 
dwellings are just part of the extensive 
Western Wood Urban Projection concept 
...Q program conceived and sponsored 
by the Western Wood Products Association 
to help guide the natural growth, change 
and renewal that occurs in every 
community business district. 

For more ideas, mail the coupon 
below for the new Western Wood booklet 
"Western Wood Multi-Family Structures 
... More Profitable by Design.” Also, 
check the coupon for the Urban Projection 
booklet and information about a 20 
minute full color 16 mm movie. 


— 


K 


Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 


State 


| One of o series presented by memben of the Forest Prodech Promotion Council 


Architects: Farnham * Peck * Associates / AIA 


Western Wood Products Association 


Dept. AIA-468, Yeon Building, 
Portland Oregon 97204 


Please send the free material marked: 
CI Western Wood "'Multi-Family Structures Book 
C Urban Projection Book 


Zip 


Spruce, Western Larch, Lodgepole Pine, Idaho White Pine, and Su 


Wester Woods include knotty ond cear grodes of Douglos Fir, Ponóeroso Pine, 
Western Red Cedar, Incense Cedor, Western Hemlock, White 
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All Vinyl 
Wallcoverings 
are not created 
equal 


And beautiful, 
durable 
VIGRTEX VET. 
Vinyl 
Wallcoverings 
prove it. 


The two most dangerous words in your 
specifications section are “or equal.” 
They often open the door to severe dis- 
appointments and dissatisfaction with a 
finished project. With vinyl wallcoverings 
this is particularly true. 


Because no other vinyl wallcoverings can 
match the rich textures, luminous colors, 
unique patterns and superior stain-resist- 
ant finishes of Vicrtex. 


When you specify Vicrtex V.E.F. Vinyl Wall- 
coverings, you're perfectly justified to 
regard that “or equal" clause for the dan- 
ger it is. Tighten your specs, double-check 
along the way, and make certain your 
beautiful design becomes a_ beautiful 
reality. 


Write today for our 
helpful booklet: 
“A Practical Guide 
to Specifications, 
Selection and 

Use of Vinyl 
Wallcoverings.” 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO., INC. 
Empire State Building, New York 10001 


(212) LOngacre 4-0080 
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its selections suggested that the 
WMATA wanted to avoid any ad- 
verse reaction such as "BART" 
generated in some San Francisco 
circles. Boston, incidentally, re- 
cently adopted the “T” as its rapid 
transit letter designator. 
WMATA is hoping to break 
ground in October. Initial opera- 
tions are scheduled for 1972. 


Inflatable Camper Takes 
Reynolds Student Prize 


The eighth annual Reynolds Alu- 
minum Prize for Architectural Stu- 
dents has been won by two Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute fourth-year 
students for their inflatable camper 
design. 

The winners are Charles R. An- 
sell and John W. Bradford. Their 
aluminum - impregnated plastic 
camper is as portable as a suitcase 
but inflates to an 8-foot-high, 12- 
foot wide dome with gas, produced 
by chemical reaction, filling a cellu- 
lar shell. 

The competition, administered by 
the AIA and sponsored by the Rey- 
nolds Metal Co., carries a $5,000 
prize for the “best original archi- 
tectural design in which creative 
use of aluminum is an important 
contributing factor." The cash 
award is divided equally between 
the designers and their school. 

The design includes an inflatable 
floor and a "living kit" with water 


Charles R. Ansell, right, and John W. 
Bradford, exhibit their camper model. 


tank, sink, propane gas light and 
heat, cooking plate, cleaning sys- 
tem and waste disposal system. 
“This modest and witty design 
appropriately balances feasibility 
and fantasy in its technique," the 
AIA jury commented. “Its program 
is relevant to the growing outdoor 
and recreational needs of the coun- 
try, and its form derives easily and 
elegantly from structure and use." 


Jury members were chairman 
Robert Venturi, AIA, Philadelphia; 
Ralph Rapson, FAIA, head of the 
University of Minnesota's School 
of Architecture; and Evans Wool- 
len, AIA, Indianapolis. 


Yale Lock Fellowship Won 
By Open-Door Advocate 


An architectural student at Lou- 
isiana State University has won 
the first Eaton Yale & Towne Ur- 
ban Design Fellowship, thanks in 
part to a paper advocating "the 
introduction of all influences" in 
urban design. 

He is William B. Graham, 23, 
of Morgan City, La. 

Graham, who is in his final year 
of study at LSU, was awarded the 
fellowship on the merit of his paper 
along with his achievement in aca- 
demic studies and the potential he 
has shown in urban design. 

“Education of the public’ is a 
phrase often used to swing the 
public around to the urban design- 
er's point of view," Graham wrote. 
And this viewpoint, he said, is too 
often based merely on intuition or 
misconceptions of reality. 

Added Graham in his urban de- 
sign paper, written during a one- 
hour supervised period: 

"To deal with the problems of 
man in general, one must first be- 
gin with comprehensive education 
and mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation. Anything less is super- 
ficial and ineffectual. 

“Urban design must therefore 
either develop a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of its role or 
relate its existing role to a more 
comprehensive structure. The real- 
ization of an ideal society, what- 
ever it may be, is not to be 
understood as the goal of this 
comprehensive role or structure. 
No deductive goals are required. 

“The problem-solving process 
must be understood as a continuing 
activity that allows for the intro- 
duction of all influences, not a lim- 
ited, debilitating concern with only 
those aspects . . . that conform to 
preconceptions and intuitions.” 

The fellowship is sponsored by 
the Yale Lock and Hardware Di- 
vision of Eaton Yale & Towne and 
is administered by the AIA, It pro- 
vides a stipend of $3,500 for one 
year of study in an approved grad- 
uate program of urban design, with 
an additional award of $1,200 for a 
tour of foreign urban centers. 

Continued on page 38 
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They're the ones who gave Allied Chemical 
top command of commercial carpeting. 


Allied Chemical 
. commands 
In commercial 

carpeting. 


6 years ago, Allied Chemical saw the commercial car- 
pet market as a potentially fantastic booming area. 
Allied Chemical took command immediately with 
sound product know-how and a total-range market 

plan. They created a unique new carpet fiber. Not a 

fiber adapted from residential use, but a round cross- 
section nylon, specifically engineered for commercial 

conditions. 

Today, 6 years of vital experience with every com- 
mander from technologists to the man who actually 

buys carpeting of Allied Chemical nylon has solidly 


given ALLIED CHEMICAL TOP COMMAND OF COMMER- 
CIAL CARPETING. 
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Proven performance 
ommants. 


Allied Chemical nylon fiber has proved itself in conditions far more demanding than the most severe 
lab tests. For 6 years it has stood up where it really counts. In office buildings, cafeterias, super- 
markets. In lounges, restaurants, hotels, industrial installations. In day-to-day living where excessive 
demands are made, Allied Chemical nylon fiber has met every demand. Its color lasts longer, it wears 
better, it cleans more easily. In short, it performs. Example: This unretouched photograph of the actual 
carpet that covered the floor of a major pavilion at the New York World's Fair. If you think you may 
have some special carpeting problem, take another look. 16,000,000 people walked on this blue carpet! 


In top command of commercial carpeting. 
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Product innovation 
commands. 


a 
Standing by the dye beck is Lee Rush, technical director at Allied Chemical’s Research Center in 
Petersburg, Virginia. Under examination is a sample of their new tri-dye fiber . . . unique in that it re 
quires only a one-step color bath to achieve a brilliant three-color effect! This is only one of the many 
new processes developed at the Center which are opening up new styling and performance possi 
bilities for the commercial carpet market . . . another example of how Allied Chemical works consist 
nies ently toward tomorrow’s most contemporary applications. 


=] In top command of commercial carpeting. 
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Design leadership 
commands. 
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From Monarch Carpet Mills: The “Viscount” printed pattern. From Langhorne Mills. Flowered 6-frame woven Wilton carpet. 


From Langhorne Mills: A modern flame-stitch 5-frame carpet. From Hardwick & Magee Mills: Custom-de 
Beardsley style, a striking woven jacquard in black and white. 


The incredible versatility of Allied Chemical nylon fiber has made it leap into excitingly fresh new 
design areas. Color so intense .. . because Allied Chemical’s round cross-section fiber has superior 
dye-affinity . . . methods of creating carpet constructions uniquely different . . . these singular proper- 
ties have created a totally new arena for non-residential carpeting. Beyond Allied Chemical's own 
talented design staff, now come the mills themselves with inspired ideas! This is leadership. A fiber 


lied so distinctive it is in command of continually new design potentials . . . so distinctive it is commanded 
Me by others for creating the best of looks in commercial carpetings. 


In top command of commercial carpeting. 
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du progressive mills 
command. 
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This employee at Barwick Mills, La Fayette, Georgia, is overseeing one of the more recent and pro 
gressive developments in the carpet industry. A machine which produces complex 5-screen printed 
patterns. Barwick Mills is only one of the 35 aggressive mills producing various styles—tufted, woven 
printed, dyed—for you to choose from. In fact, because of the limitless capacities of Allied Chemical 
nylon fiber, these 35 mills produce over 100 fabrics used for commercial purposes! 


In top command of commercial carpetin J. 
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A.C.E. 


Uniquely.. Constant testing, proven performance, design innovation, years of 
total-market experience. All these have led to the A.C.E.* Guarantee. 


Y oo e 
WMMUUWIMUCE This Carpet is 


guaranteed by Fibers Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
against excessive surface wear for three years when properly 
installed and maintained. The guarantee will cover surface 


wear to the extent of loss of more than: 10% (per square yard) 
of pile fiber. If the carpet fails to perform as guaranteed, it 
em PE pae at our expense upon request of the customer. 
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Allied Chemical is the only fiber producer to back its labelled ‘carpeting, the 
A.C.E. label. with an unprecedented 3-year guarantee. Mill, specifier; retailer 
are *‘guaranteed’’— because Allied Chemical and Allied Chemical only is respon- 
sible for the quality and performance of A.C.E. 


Become à Commander. Specify A.C.E." nylón on your next commercial carpet 
contract. For moreinformation, write to Allied Chemical Corporation, No. 1 Times 
Square, New York, New. York 10036, or call: (212) HA 2-7300; Ext. A.C.E. 
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Yes, we have no yellowing problem 


(One of a bunch of reasons to specify American Acrylic Louvers) 


What makes light diffusers turn yellow, architects A few more problems we don’t have: code accept- 
turn red and building owners turn purple? ance (they're Class | material); versatility (ar- 
Ultra-violet. Constant lamp exposure discolors chitects like them); cleanliness (building owners 
many plastics and painted finishes—spoils their love them). 


appearance, impairs their efficiency. Care to see a sample? That's no problem either. 
Not so with American Acrylics. Their pearl white- Write American Louver Company, 7700 Austin 
ness lasts twenty years and longer, with mainte- St., Skokie, Ill. 60076. 

nance next to nil. 


ACRYLIC LOUVERS by 
American Louver Company 


Rambusch-designed for 
lobbies, churches, auditor- 
iums and other medium-to- 


NEW 500-WATT 
QUARTZ 


DOWNLITE® 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT (71%) LIGHT SOURCE 


Recently introduced, this new quartz 
unit with 5-inch aperture, is the latest 
in the line of glare-shielded Downlites 
pioneered and developed by 
Rambusch. Its extremely high effi- 
ciency (71°/o) and low aperture bright- 
ness are obtained through the use of a 
quartioid specular Alzak reflector and 
annular baffling. Rambusch 500-watt 
Quartz Downlites including field 
adjustable tilt models (0° to 30°) are 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for both fireproof and non-fireproof 
construction. 


Write for detailed information and 
engineering tables, or contact your 
local Rambusch representative. 


RAMBUSCH 
LIGHTING 


DESIGNERS e ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS 


40 West 13th St., New York, N.Y. 10011 
Tel. 212 675-0400 
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Not All Boycott Barriers 
Are down, Attorney Says 


If a factory-made product is 
specified by someone other than 
the contractor, do union preserve- 
work pressures on either the con- 
tractor or specifier constitute an 
unlawful secondary action? 

Yes, says an attorney for the 
American Boiler Manufacturers 
Association. And a recent case be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board supports his contention. 

The attorney, Kenneth C. Mc- 
Guiness, in a speech before the 
15th National Airconditioning, 
Heating and Refrigeration Exposi- 
tion, said that despite the Philadel- 
phia door case (in which a con- 
tractor had to return precut doors 
when carpenters refused to install 
them), ‘‘substantial restrictions” on 
unions do exist in the matter of 
product boycotts. 

“If owners, architects and engi- 
neers can be persuaded to specify 
the factory-made product — not 
necessarily by trade name but with 
sufficient particularity to establish 
that it must be a manufactured 
product—the contractor will not 
have the right of control over the 
product," McGuiness said. 

Therefore, he added, “union 
pressures on either the contractor 
or the person who specifies the 
product will include an unlawful 
secondary objective." 

In a dispute involving Pipe Fit- 
ters Local No. 120, several Cleve- 
land mechanical contractors and 
the Mechanical Contractors' Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland (with whom 
the union's agreement prohibited 
certain factory assembly work), 
the NLRB ruled that the union was 
without legal basis since the pri- 
mary employer, the city's board 
of education, had specified the 
factory-assembled piping in con- 
tention. 

The pressure exerted against the 
contractor, the secondary em- 
ployer, to force the board to change 
its specifications amounted to an 
unlawful secondary action, the 
NLRB held. 

A dissenting panel member ar- 
gued, however, that “such reason- 
ing makes the incidental factor of 
control the determinative factor in 
ascertaining the legality of a union 
objective in a given case and con- 
verts lawful primary activity into 
secondary.” 

He also contended that the case 
“shows that application of such a 


test gives the contracting parties 
carte blanche authority to breach 
their collective agreements.” 

But the obtaining view held that 
the school board and not the con- 
tractor made the decision on the 
piping and that only the school 
board could change it. 

McGuiness listed other “restric- 
tions” against product boycotts: 

* For example, he said, the Phila- 
delphia door case pertained to 
work traditionally done by the 
union and did not involve union 
efforts to acquire work for its 
members. The Supreme Court, in 
short, did not give the unions a 
free hand “to prevent the use of 
any product which it prefers to 
make on the job site." 

* The court did not upset the re- 
strictions imposed by the NLRB 
and the courts on union efforts to 
enforce agreements with employ- 
ers regarding use of manufactured 
products. He said that “even 
though a union is successful in ob- 
taining a work protection clause 
from a contractors' association, the 
secondary boycott restrictions may 
well apply to union attempts to 
enforce that clause." 

* The “most significant" restric- 
tions on product boycotts lie in an 
area which is still largely un- 
explored. This involves the impact 
of antitrust limitations, which the 
Supreme Court did not consider in 
the Philadelphia case, McGuiness 
noted. Sooner or later, he said, 
cases will be filed to probe this 
"doubtful area." 


Subcommittee Is Offered 
Words to Replace Verbiage 
On ‘Extravagant’ Design 


No one wants extravagance in 
any design, George E. Kassabaum, 
FAIA, told the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Urban Affairs. 
“But one of the most constructive 
acts this subcommittee could 
make," Kassabaum added, “would 
be to eliminate the negative ap- 
proach to our housing laws.” 

The first vice president of the In- 
stitute urged that federally spon- 
sored housing legislation be purged 
of the words "Not be of elaborate 
or extravagant design. . . ." He 
would insert in their stead words 
calling for a "design process which 
will contribute to the general bet- 
terment of living consistent with 
prudent budgeting." 

The objective, he said, is to 
achieve housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families “which is not 

Continued on page 40 
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only suitable and economical but 
which provides families of moder- 
ate means with shelter that is pleas- 
ing, that they are proud of, and that 
adds to their enjoyment of life.” 

Kassabaum's testimony last 
month on behalf of the AIA fol- 
lowed on the heels of the report of 
the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders which also 
found fault with imposed impedi- 
ments to better design. 

The commission praised the rent 
supplement program but urged sev- 
eral changes, one being the removal 
of regulations "restricting architec- 
tural design, imposing rigid unit 
cost standards and limiting tenant 
income to amounts lower than re- 
quired by statute." 

An Admission Made: Kassa- 
baum, who in June becomes Insti- 
tute president, presented wide- 
ranging testimony that included an 
admission that the profession in 
housing “has often been slow in 
meeting its responsibility." 

"But we are aware of our short- 
comings and we are now doing 
something about them," he said. 
"We now ask you to do a few things 


that will make it possible for the 
nation's architects to do more.” 

He called on Congress to rid fed- 
erally-supported housing programs 
of "frustrating and expensive de- 
lays." He charged that past pro- 
grams have made it easy for medi- 
ocrity to flourish while *demanding 
justification after justification for 
the bold and the different." 

He urged the granting of "seed" 
money to enable nonprofit organi- 
zations to obtain information, ad- 
vice and technical assistance in 
sponsoring housing projects. He 
suggested that government encour- 
age technological experimentation 
in construction as well as the use 
of prefabricated products. 

Beyond Housing: Kassabaum tes- 
tified in favor of comprehensive 
programs going beyond "housing 
alone." He expressed the Institute's 
support for the development of new 
communities, and he said the AIA 
sees rent supplements “as a legiti- 
mate assist to private industry and 
the housing business in certain mar- 
ket areas." 

He noted that President Johnson 
has called for six million new hous- 
ing units for low- and moderate- 
income families over the next dec- 


ade and declared that the Housing 
and Urban Redevelopment Act of 
1968 would be “an important step” 
toward meeting that goal by author- 
izing the construction and rehabili- 
tation of over two million units. 

But Kassabaum asserted that pri- 
vate enterprise must pitch in “as 
never before." 

He said his profession considers 
itself obligated “to render a crea- 
tive response" to the President's 
goal. (For the Institute's statement 
on housing, see the special section 
in this issue.) 

Design Services Offered: “This 
means," he told the subcommittee, 
"that we will provide architectural 
services individually or through 
neighborhood design centers to 
anyone needing design advice. If 
the client can pay a fee he will be 
expected to, but if he cannot he will 
still be served, if it is physically 
possible. I add this caveat because 
there are only about 30,000 licensed 
architects in this country, and judg- 
ing from the enormity of the prob- 
lem we could all be kept busy full- 
time on low- and moderate-income 
housing. We do, however, hope to 
make a significant contribution." 

Continued on page 42 
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SPBINKAGE? 


NOT WITH Vpl SOLID 


VINYL WALL BASE! 


You can be certain VPI cove and straight base will 
never “wither away." It can't dry out, shrink or crack. 
In fact, it is so dimensionally stable we guarantee it. 
(See VPI's installation. instructions.) VPI offers a wide 
selection: Ten beautiful decorator colors ... Cove base 
Vs" and .080" gauges...2Y2", 4" and 6" heights... 
straight base 4" height...48" lengths and 120' rolls 


... plus pre-formed outside cove and straight base cor- 


ners and stringer material. 


See Sweets Architectural file or write for samples and 


specifications. 


Vpl 


One of the nation's pioneer producers of solid vinyl flooring 


LIE] 


VINYL PLASTICS '*« 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 53081 
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All wood and a vard wide 


One thing we don't mind admit- For design simplicity, the writing this desk than we can tell you about. 
ting is that we make good desks. slides and drawer locks are 

And a typical example is this concealed. obedit mani, MYRTLE 
Executive Desk. And you can order the desk im- going to tell you about. 

It's cathedral grained genuine pressively plain if you want it that Because we prefer you DE | 
walnut. Most of which is cutfrom way. Or you can order it with see for yourself that it's e 
the same tree. pulls if you don't. an honest expression 

It's a good three feet wide. And But there are more good of contemporary 

it'S over six feet long. features to design. 


Pictured here, the W974F Executive Desk from the W900 Series. Write for complete Catalog: Myrtle Desk Co., Dept. OD28, High Point, N. C. 27261 
+ Showrooms * CHICAGO, 1162 Merchandise Mart, phone 527-2540 + HIGH POINT, Taylor St., phone 885-4021 - Representatives: Pier 50, WA 9-8383, 
New York - Wholesale Office Equipment Co.: Los Angeles, AN 8-6104; San Francisco, YU 6-6972; Seattle, MA 2-7143; Denver, TA 5-6174. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


BY JOHN CARLSON 
Convention Manager 


On Convention Sites and Dates 


On June 23-29, the Institute will 
stage the 100th national convention 
in its 111-year history. Its split be- 
tween two distant cities, Portland, 
Ore., and Honolulu, Hawaii, is an 
unusual departure from the stand- 
ard one-city convention of the past, 
and you may well wonder what 
considerations go into the selection 
of convention sites and dates. 

The Institute's method of choos- 
ing a convention city differs from 
that of most organizations. Some 
associations appoint an individual 
or committee to investigate several 
cities in advance, presenting find- 
ings to a board of directors or some 
other body empowered to make a 
selection. Some conventions enjoy 
such large attendances that choices 
are limited to two or three major 
cities, and perhaps one of these 
will be selected for a permanent 
site, especially if certain benefits 
of dates, accommodations and dis- 
counts can be assured. 

Most organizations prefer, how- 
ever, to hold their conventions in 
different parts of the country for 
the sake of variety. Until recently, 
this still meant choosing from a 
few select cities. Now this group 
has serious competition from doz- 
ens of other cities which have rec- 
ognized the economic advantages 
of convention business. 

With the Institute's unique meth- 
od of selecting convention sites, a 
city may be considered only upon 
specific invitation from its AIA 
chapter. The chapter, willing to act 
as host, must find volunteers in its 
membership to serve on commit- 
tees to acquaint convention-goers 
and their families with the culture, 
tradition and flavor of the locale. 
Host  chapter-sponsored social 
events, architectural tours and “at- 
home" or "at-office" parties all help 
to accomplish this. 

For each convention planned, the 
Institute may receive any number 
of invitations. Each invitor pre- 
sents a rundown of basic informa- 
tion concerning the city, its conven- 
tion facilities and other pertinent 
considerations such as the celebra- 
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tion of a chapter anniversary or the 
scheduling of some significant local 
event. 

All invitations are carefully con- 
sidered with special attention to 
geographical variety; and site se- 
lections are made periodically by 
the Board of Directors, subject to 
investigation of facilities by the 
AIA convention staff. 

The Institute has already made 
its selections of convention cities 
through 1976. Philadelphia was se- 
lected some years ago for 1976, in 
view of the celebrations planned 
for that year to commemorate the 
bicentennial of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The schedule of other future con- 
ventions is as follows: 1969, June 
22-26, Chicago; 1970, June 21-25, 
Boston; 1971, June 20-24, Detroit; 
1972, May 7-11, Houston; 1973, 
May 6-10, San Francisco; 1974, 
range of May-June dates reserved, 
Atlanta; 1975, range of May-June 
dates reserved, Cincinnati; 1976, 
May 2-6, Philadelphia. 

How did Hawaii get involved in 
the 1968 convention? The chapter's 
invitation came along while Port- 
land plans were being formulated. 
At that time, prospects for a con- 
vention in Hawaii anytime soon 
were bleak: 1) the convention 
schedule was filled through 1976; 
2) the distance involved would 
limit full-scale attendance; 3) a 
large portion of convention ex- 
penses is normally recovered 
through revenues from products 
exhibits, but the high cost of trans- 
porting exhibit materials and per- 
sonnel to Hawaii could easily 
discourage all but minimum par- 
ticipation. 

The answer? With an early con- 
vention already planned for the 
West Coast, it would be simple to 
arrange for recessed meetings in 
Hawaii. Interest is over 100 per- 
cent greater than expected! 

Annual AIA meetings of the past 
were held from 1857 to 1866, with 
an interruption for the Civil War in 
1863. These meetings were all held 
in New York City during winter 


months. Conventions up to World 
War I were held in the fall or win- 
ter; after 1918, with the exception 
of September dates in 1939, all na- 
tional conventions have fallen in 
the spring. 

The Institute has tried to avoid 
mid-May through mid-June conven- 
tions so as not to conflict with ex- 
aminations of architectural schools. 
One exception was last year's New 
York convention held in late May 
due to availability of the best facili- 
ties. Scheduling often depends on 
the host chapter's advice regarding 
the most favorable weather poten- 
tials; in this respect, late June dates 
are preferred, especially in parts of 
the country which would attract 
vacationing families. This was evi- 
dent in 1966 in Denver, where at- 
tendance, tied in with vacation 
plans, rose 60 percent above ex- 
pectations. 

Conventions in large metropoli- 
tan centers as a rule still draw big- 
ger attendances than in the smaller 
cities, due in part to the greater 
number of architects in the urban 
core. However, there is a notable 
trend of heightened attendance in 
the smaller cities for several rea- 
sons. Wider use of air travel is one; 
another is the growing number of 
cities able to satisfy convention re- 
quirements. Greater general pros- 
perity in the profession is another. 

No matter what the location or 
the time of year, there is still a mul- 
titude of considerations in the plan- 
ning and coordination of the AIA 
convention. Inevitably problems 
arise in establishing effective com- 
munication with local members and 
committees, in correlating plans for 
the various events and activities, in 
determining needs for personnel 
and equipment, in spreading the 
word to members and delegates, 
program participants and exhibi- 
tors—all of which can appear so 
hopeless and frustrating in the 
process but so completely satisfy- 
ing and rewarding when the extra- 
ordinary, monstrous conglomerate 
called “convention” becomes a fait 
accompli. m 


Five ways to know it's a door from... ME S K E R 


1. Closer reinforcement 
built into every door. 


2. Face-to-face continuous 
urethane core strengthens, 
insulates, rustproofs, and 
kills metallic sound. 


4. Cold-worked hinge mor- 
tises add stronger threads, 
hinge backing. 


For full details on Style D and N doors, see Sweets or write... 


MESKER BROTHERS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6002 N. Lindbergh, Hazelwood, Mo. 63042 
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MODERNIZE WITH MARBLE 


The Zibell Anchoring System Makes the Job Fast and Economical 


The Zibell System of installing 78" marble veneer has beer 
the answer to many a design problem and the way out o 
many a budget squeeze. Widely used in new construction, i 
is finding increasing favor for remodeling work. The unique 
metal grid system which supports the marble can be an 
chored to old facades with a minimum of remedial work anc 
the light weight of the installation is easy on old footings 
Erection is fast and the cost is frequently lower than tha! 
of less desirable materials. Let us send you the whole story 
It’s worth having. 
Write for the brochure “The Zibell Anchoring System" 


the Georgia Marble Company 


The Innovators in Stone 
11 Pryor Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


- Lt PS OL. 


WILLIAM BREEN, Architect : 
WILLIAMS TILE & TERRAZZO CO., Setting Contractor "Ex MEMBER 


DX MARBLE 


i 
ELI 
COAST-TO-COAST CONSULTING SERVICE Our engineers stand ready to assist you any time any where on any project involving E. INSTITUTE 


^ : " da E] 
marble or limestone. A phone call will put one of our men across the desk from you in a matter of hours. No obligation, of course. MA es of AMERICA 
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BY JAMES L. MAC KAY 


A retired psychologist, 

Dr. MacKay, who at 76 

has turned his hand 

to writing, 

follows the San Antonio River 
through time, space 

and HemisFair '68. 
Ungracious though it be, 
many another community 
would go right ahead 

and celebrate 

its 250th anniversary, never 
once pausing to consider 
an invitation to its river. 
But not, surely not, 

a city with a Paseo del Rio! 
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San Antonio—one of the few 
American cities to rediscover its 
waterfront—is holding an interna- 
tional exposition, and the San An- 
tonio River, by way of a freshly 
dug channel, is an honored guest. 

A river image is suggested even 
by the theme of HemisFair '68 
(April 6-October 6). The theme is 
the confluence of world cultures 
which gives San Antonio its cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere—the min- 
gling of the civilizations of North 
and South America with those of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

HemisFair '68 is situated in the 
midst of downtown San Antonio, 
within short walking distance of 
the Alamo and the Paseo del Rio— 
the river and walkway system. The 
structures to remain after the expo- 
sition—Convention Center, Tower 
of the Americas, the United States 
and Texas Pavilions, a portion of 
the modules in the international 
area, and a grouping of early build- 
ings sensitively preserved — will 
compose one of the most signifi- 
cant concentrations of civic struc- 
tures in America. 

The exposition is a part and a 
natural outgrowth of the rapid de- 
velopment of San Antonio from a 
wild and woolly cowtown to an ex- 
tensive metropolitan area that in 
population ranks 14th among the 
nation's cities. This maturation can 
well be explained by following the 
vicissitudes of the river. 

Tradition has it that Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca, shipwrecked near 
Galveston early in the 1500s and 
named prophetically for the head 
of a cow, worked his way to the 
Indian village where San Antonio 
now stands. 

In 1619, Father Damian Massanet 
stopped at the same village and 
said mass. He named the river San 
Antonio de Padua. Twenty-five 
years later a Spanish expedition 
passed by and a few members set- 
tled on the pleasant river bank. 

The permanent settlement was 
made on May 1, 1718, when Father 
Antonio de Valero, with a detach- 
ment of 25 soldiers and their fami- 


lies, arrived to establish an Indian 
mission. The mission, San Antonio 
de Valero, was to become, 116 
years later, the Alamo—the Cradle 
of Texas Independence. 

Four other missions were built 
along the river and are still used as 
parish churches. The. best known 
of these is Mission San Jose de 
Aguyo, now completely restored 
and enjoying the status of a na- 
tional monument. 

Unswerving Neglect: As the mis- 
sion settlement grew into a town, 
the river functioned in the tradi- 
tional duality of rivers the world 
over—as a watering place for men 
and animals and disposal carrier 
for waste and sewage. And as the 
town grew into a city, the river fell 
to the typical but incredible treat- 
ment of our precious waterways. It 
was rigidly neglected. 

Indeed all natural surroundings 
were slighted as the city developed 
a street pattern without regard to 
contour or other landscape fea- 
tures. As a consequence, the San 
Antonio River received the back- 
yards and outhouses. A few excep- 
tions occurred along King William 
Street where some houses boasted 
of large, landscaped lawns which 
terminated at the river with sum- 
mer houses or private boat docks. 

Periodically the waterway 
brought desolation. By 1929 a flood 
control project, including a cutoff 
channel at the horseshoe in the cen- 
tral city, was completed. 

It was in 1938 that the environ- 
mental potential of the river was 
recognized and WPA and other 
federal programs were undertaken 
to construct the broad walks, 
arched bridges and engaging entry- 
ways seen today in the horseshoe 
area. At the same time, La Villita, 
the little Spanish village, was re- 
stored and opened to the public. 
These attractions, along with the 
Alamo, offered natives and visitors 
alike a distinctive downtown en- 
vironment. 

In 1958 the San Antonio Urban 
Renewal Program was established. 
The areas to the east, south and 


west of the downtown section were 
a conglomeration of substandard 
housing, interspaced with less- 
than-desirable warehouses and the 
like. The slums also contained 
many interesting old houses and 
the old market place. 

One of the projects planned in 
the redevelopment program was a 
civic center that was to include a 
contemporary convention complex. 

With attention again focused on 
the center of town, the San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce set up a 
Tourist Attractions Committee to 
study the feasibility of improving 
the river walk. A plan was submit- 
ted, but it proved to be too flam- 
boyant, too lacking in sensitivity to 
the real nature of the architectural 
heritage of San Antonio. 

In March, 1962, the City Council 
appointed a River Walk Commis- 
sion to "review proposed construc- 
tion concerning appearance, color, 
texture of materials and architec- 
tural design of buildings whereby 
it is proposed to alter, modify, re- 
pair or construct improvements, as 
well as install signs or proposed 
lighting arrangements.” 

Remarkable in the light of two 
previous attempts in this century to 
pave the river over! (Both attempts 
were defeated by townspeople.) 

The River Walk Commission and 
the Chamber of Commerce pooled 
efforts and commissioned the San 
Antonio Chapter, The American In- 
stitute of Architects, to draw up a 
comprehensive plan for develop- 
ment of the Paseo del Rio and ad- 
jacent areas. This was done in great 
detail by an AIA committee under 
chairman Cyrus H. Wagner. 

Drawing on urban renewal pos- 
sibilities, the plan established the 
objective of an open-space, pedes- 
trian link for the three important 
spaces already existing in the cen- 
tral business district — Alamo 
Plaza, La Villita and Main Plaza, 
the latter closely linked to Military 
Plaza which contains the City Hall 
and the Spanish Governor's Palace. 

And now much more has been 
accomplished—92 acres of urban 
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blight has been turned into a site 
for an international exposition, and 
after HemisFair, it is to become a 
vital urban core. 

Total cost of HemisFair is an es- 
timated $156 million. Local busi- 
nessmen pledged $8 million. San 
Antonio voters approved both a $30 
million bond issue and a special 
$5.5 million bond issue for the 
Tower of the Americas. 

Authorized under federal Urban 
Planning Assistance was $12.8 mil- 
lion. The State of Texas approved 
$10 million, and the US Congress 
approved $6.75 million for the 
United States Pavilion. 

Retail sales should total about 
$175 million, according to an eco- 
nomics study, and some $500 mil- 
lion in new construction was fore- 
cast. 

Return of the Concrete Boxes: 
Among this construction is San An- 
tonio's "Habitat"—the Palacio del 
Rio which faces the Paseo del Rio 
on one side and the Convention 
Center on the other. 

The $7.5 million, 21-story hotel 
was built conventionally—up to 
the fourth floor. Above that, the 
construction technique was to 
stack completely prefabricated 
room units, 500 of them,to flank the 
slipformed elevator shaft. 

The room units were lifted into 
place and anchored together atop 
the first four floors at the rate of 10 
per day. Each reinforced concrete 
unit is finished completely—all the 
way from plumbing, bathroom fix- 
tures, wiring and interior wall fin- 
ishing to carpets, furniture and 
even light bulbs. 

The H. B. Zachry Company of 
San Antonio, general contractor, 
had several good reasons for choos- 
ing the prefab method for the job, 
the most important being speed. 
The hotel had to be completed in 
time for the fair, which happened 
to mean in just nine months. 

Zachry treated the project as 
three separate jobs. He was able to 
1) prepare the foundation and slip- 
form the elevator shaft, 2) build the 
room units and 3) finish the units 
all at the same time the shaft was 
being constructed. 

The units were turned out at a 
production line eight miles from 
the site and at the rate of eight per 
day. 

There are two basic room sizes 
—outside dimensions 13x32%s feet 
and 13x29%s feet. The height of the 
rooms is 9 feet, 1 inch. Forms for 
casting the units were arranged in 
two rows of eight each. Rails were 
installed along the production lines 
so custom-designed gantries could 
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move freely to lift the finished 
rooms from the forms. 

First step in casting the units was 
to place the permanent, hinged 
outer forms into place. Next, steel 
reinforcing bar was tied into place 
for the floor and walls of the unit, 
then wiring conduit and boxes were 
installed. After the floor was 
poured, an inner form was inserted, 
bar was placed on top of the inner 
form and the walls and room were 
poured. The unit was then steam 
cured for 12 hours. 

Wire rope strand was tied into 
the rebar framing at the top corners 
of each unit, then looped up to pro- 
vide permanently cast handles for 
the gantry and crane. 

After curing, the units were 
lifted from the forms and hauled by 
truck to the finishing yard. After 
finishing, they were trucked to the 
hotel site and lifted into place by a 
special crane. 

This extensive handling posed 
two design problems: The units had 
to be light enough to be moved 
easily and lifted into place and 
Strong enough to resist stresses 
generated by the movement and to 
bear the static loads once in place. 

The necessary strength/weight 
ratio was gained by using light- 
weight aggregate concrete rein- 
forced by rebar. Each unit weighs 
about 35 tons and uses two tons 
of rebar. Strength of the concrete 
is 5,000 psi, and density is 104 Ib/ 
cu. ft. Walls are only 5 inches thick 
—much thinner than Habitat's 
which bear greater stresses be- 
cause of random unit placement. 

The room units—31 to a floor— 
were stacked like building blocks 
on a slab poured over the conven- 
tionally built fourth floor. The top 
floor was also built conventionally; 
it houses a banquet hall and dining 
club. 

Used was a special crane, with 
an outrigger fitting completely 
around the crawlers—the boom 
seats on the outrigger rather than 
on the cab to increase the crane’s 
capacity from about 150 tons to 
some 500 tons on a vertical lift. 

A helicopter tail rotor was used 
to keep the rooms pointed in the 
right direction during the lift. The 
crane's lift hook fits into a "strong- 
back” or metal frame which in turn 
hooks into the four wire rope han- 
dles. Normally the single point con- 
tact would have permitted the room 
to rotate in the wind, but the heli- 
copter rotor, powered by a small 
gas engine, controlled the unit's di- 
rection as it controls a helicopter's 
course. The rotor could be managed 
manually or remotely. 


San Antonio missions—from top, the 
Alamo (Mission San Antonio de Va- 
lero), the Cradle of Texas Independ- 
ence; Mission La Purisima Concep- 
cion de Acuna; Mission San Jose y 
San Miguel de Aguayo, one of the 
most prosperous; and Mission San 
Francisco de la Espada. 


The contact for the stacked units 
are steel plates and angles cast into 
the units as anchors, and welded to- 
gether after the units were placed. 
The steel plates act as blocks to 
create a three-quarter-inch space 
between the units, made airtight by 
grouting the perimeter. 

The 31 rooms on each floor face 
onto a central corridor. Corridor 
floors were poured in place over a 
base formed by cantilevered pro- 
jections from the roof of facing 
rooms. The stacked units automat- 
ically provide two shear walls 
every 13 feet. 

Between adjacent rooms is a 20- 
inch-wide space which serves as a 
mechanical chase. Plumbing and 
wiring are run up the chase for 
quick connection to the individual 
rooms. No plumbing or wiring goes 
through the floors of the units. Re- 
movable panels in the hotel corri- 
dor provide access to the chase for 
installation and maintenance work. 

Architects for the project were 
Cerna & Garza. James Lang, direc- 
tor of research for Zachry, said the 
$500,000 production facilities will 
be used on other prefabricated 
projects. As many as 2,000 rooms 
will be cast ultimately for such jobs 
as low-cost housing, dormitories, 
motels and vacation houses, he 
said. Current crane capacity limits 
the height of stacked buildings to 
about 21 stories. 

Along the Waterway: Over the 
years, the San Antonio River Au- 
thority has had as two principal ob- 
jectives flood control and beautifi- 
cation of the entire waterway; var- 
ious projects have been carried on 
from the headwaters just north of 
Brackenridge Park to Berg's Mill 
south of the city limits. 

In the park the river provides 
boating and adds greatly to the 
scenic beauty. Brackenridge Park 
also contains a golf course, riding 
trails, a miniature railroad, a sky- 
ride, an extensive and well-devel- 
oped zoo and Witte Museum, one 
of the nation's outstanding regional 
exhibits. 

The park's greatest design fea- 
ture, however, is the skillful ex- 
ploitation of a series of abandoned 
quarries—transforming them into 
sunken gardens, open theaters, etc. 

South of the urban renewal area 
along the river is Roosevelt Park, 
the area in which Teddy Roosevelt 
trained his Rough Riders for Span- 
ish-American War action. Adjacent 
to this are the landscaped grounds 
of the Lone Star Brewery which 
abound in local history exhibits. 
The Buckhorn Saloon, containing 
probably the world's greatest col- 
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lection of animal horns, was moved 
to the area from the downtown 
and was completely restored. 

With so prominent a role played 
by the river in the development of 
the city, it would have been un- 
thinkable for San Antonio to cele- 
brate its 250th anniversary with a 
fair and not invite the river. 

Thus, a quarter-mile channel was 
cut to connect Paseo del Rio with a 
lagoon in the heart of the Conven- 
tion Center—from which the water 
is pumped via pipe back to the 
natural river channel. 

The fact is that the City of San 
Antonio, its history, its river and 
its “confluence of cultures" set the 
tone for HemisFair. 

The Tower of the Americas rises 
from a central plaza, the lagoon- 
encircled Island of Fiesta. Elevated 
concrete walks and plazas offer the 
pedestrian easy access to all parts 
of the fairgrounds. A minirail fur- 
nishes quicker transportation, or, 
if you are more leisurely inclined, 
gondolas give passage by way of 
the lake and connected waterway. 

Along the perimeter of the expo- 
sition grounds are the huge Con- 
vention Center, the United States 
Pavilion, the extensive Institute of 
Texan Culture, foreign government 
exhibits, the lake and its industrial 
and institutional exhibits. 

Within this framework, Allison 
B. Perry, AIA, director of the De- 
partment of Design and Architec- 
ture of HemisFair; his wife, Mimi, 
manager of design; John Kriken, 
chief designer; and Norman Yar- 
brough, manager of architecture, 
have arranged the fair's presenta- 
tions, amusements and amenities. 

Carrying out San Antonio's civic 
design tradition, the foreign gov- 
ernment buildings and the food 
facilities are in clusters surround- 
ing plazas. The commercial exhib- 
its, the concessions and the recrea- 
tional facilities are scattered along 
the lagoon and minirail route and 
thus are easily accessible. Trees in- 
digenous to the site were hus- 
banded. 

The River Makes the Scene: 
Since the area through which the 
Sàn Antonio River was extended 
had been inhabited for more than 
200 years, excavators unearthed no 
few problems. Building records had 
not been kept in the early days and 
workers found masonry walls and 
foundations in the most unex- 
pected places. 

The extension slips under four 
streets and thus required as many 
bridges. In constructing the spans, 
the earth was shaped to serve as 
arcuate forms for the concrete; 
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La Villita epitomizes a common San Antonio experience—relief from the 
massive and monumental. Below, the connection between Paseo del Rio and 
the fair and the kind of conceptualizing that multiplied the river area's worth. 


after the bridges were formed the 
earth was excavated. 

Using earth for forming is not 
exactly new in San Antonio. It is 
said that Spanish padres at Mission 
San Jose, in building a dome- 
shaped granary in 1730, had Indian 
laborers construct a mound by 
bringing in 1,500 cubic yards of 
earth in baskets. 

Over this, they built the masonry 
building; then the 1,500 yards of 
earth was removed—again by the 
basketful. 

A little trip on or along the river 
extension from Paseo del Rio to- 
ward the Convention Center is a 
transition from national and re- 
gional architecture, gas lights and 
sidewalk cafes, to the frankly 
meant-to-impress arches, curving 
stairways and murals of the impos- 
ing buildings surrounding the Con- 
vention Center lagoon. 

At the end of the river extension, 
not far from the entrance to the 
lagoon, are found various means of 
travel—by water, land or air. On 
the river level is a marina and avail- 
able there are gondola-taxis, sight- 
seeing barges, or banquet barges 
for an exciting meal while plying 
the deep-green waters of the San 
Antonio. Rising above the marina 
is a five-storied garage topped by a 
heliport. 

But back to the lagoon, which is 
destined to be the center for cere- 
monials, civic and social events. As 
you step from your gondola, you 
can turn to your left and enter the 
theater building, stopping in the 
luxurious clubrooms for refresh- 
ments or descending by elevator to 
the main lobby. Or you may go to 
the recital-rehearsal hall on the 
river level—a small but fully 
equipped theater in itself, 

Or you may take advantage of 
the balmy San Antonio night and 
decide to ascend the majestic 
curved stairway to the ground floor 
and there enter directly into a car- 
peted foyer. 

Or, if you have an artistic bent, 
you may turn to the right, enter the 
arched exhibition hall and enjoy 
the mural by Carlos Merida as you 
ascend the curving stairway. From 
the balcony of the Exhibit Hall you 
get the full benefit of the mural by 
Juan O'Gorman which tops the fa- 
cade of the Theater. 

The Theater, the Exhibit Hall and 
the Arena have a common lobby so 
future conventioneers can pass 
from one building to another while 
remaining in airconditioned com- 
fort. 

Keeping things cool is what is 
known in San Antonio as the chill- 


Glimpses along the Paseo del Rio— 
from top, the Little Rhein Steak 
House which was restored and re- 
modeled and graced with river-level 
patios and plantings; the Venice Jtal- 
ian Restaurant, one of a number of 
sidewalk cafes, nightclubs, art shops, 
etc., that fill the Horseshoe Bend, 
thanks largely to the salesmanship 
given the Paseo del Rio development 
concept by city officials, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the San Antonio 
Chapter AIA. Casa Rio is the original 
sidewalk cafe along the river front to 
offer Mexican food. Now it serves 
banquets on river barges, with 
changes in courses made as the 
barges pass the restaurant on their 
trips up and down the river. 


water plant. It is actually a central 
heating and cooling plant operated 
by the City Water Board. 

The distribution system consists 
of a chilled water supply line, a 
chilled water return line, a steam 
line and a condensate return line. 
The system has 22,000 feet of pipe 
serving HemisFair. After the fair, 
it will have some 5,000 tons of 
plant capacity available, and it is 
planned that temperature control 
service will be sold to buildings in 
the downtown area. 

The Theater seats 2,800, the 
Arena 10,000, and the Exhibit Hall 
provides, besides the exhibit and 
office space, a banquet hall seating 
3,500 and another 24 meeting rooms 
accommodating from 20 to 500 per- 
sons each. The convention facilities 
are complete and modern. Noonan 
& Krocher are the architects. 

High in the Heart of Texas: Be- 
yond the Arena is the Tower of the 
Americas, soaring 622 feet above 
the site and forming the uncon- 
tested focal point of the exposition. 
Its restaurant and observation 
decks are reached through a slen- 
der, ribbed stem. 

The tower is supported by 55 
drilled piers extending to a depth 
of 63 feet. The pier cap, 92 feet in 
diameter, required 1,785 cubic 
yards of concrete and 212 tons of 
steel. 

The first 22 feet of the tower in- 
cludes 12 buttresses; the next 526 
feet, slipformed, was constructed 
on the basis of eight hours per day 
allowed for steel and 16 hours for 
concrete work. Stationary forming 
resumed near the top. The tophouse 
is supported by 12 cantilevered 
trusses. 

Three glass-fronted elevators 
each with a capacity of 27 persons 
travel from the ground to the top 
floor in 43 seconds, Interior stairs 
also provide access to the top- 
house, and serve as an emergency 
exit in case of elevator failure. 

The tower, the work of O'Neil 
Ford & Associates, was originally 
to be built by private enterprise, 
but when the tight money market 
crimped the venture, the people of 
San Antonio stepped in and saved 
it by approving obligation bonds. 

Elevated walks radiating from 
the tower lead fairgoers to other 
main segments of the exhibition— 
they also shade concessions and 
rest areas. 

The walk to the southwest leads 
to the United States Pavilion by 
Roberts, Allen, Helmke and Ayres 
& Ayres. Federal participation in 
HemisFair is composed of the Con- 
fluence Theater and a structure for 
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a three-dimensional exhibit. The 
theater will remain after the expo- 
sition as a contribution to San An- 
tonio's cultural and educational fa- 
cilities. The exhibit structure will 
be dismantled after the fair. 

US Pavilion Explained: ‘The 
American cultural confluence con- 
cept is reaffirmed as the theme ele- 
ment of the United States Pavilion. 
An imaginative film presents the 
legacy, harvest, and promise of 
American culture in a unique thea- 
ter that evolves and expands in 
space as the theme unfolds," says 
Edward Mok, AIA, of Marmon & 
Mok, theater architects. 

Movement of visitors through 
the pavilion is in this sequence: en- 
ter pavilion grounds; admission to 
exhibit structure; view three-di- 
mensional exhibits; pass through 
Court of Confluence; proceed to 
holding area until ready for en- 
trance to theater; film presentation; 
exit at the screen end of theater 
upon conclusion of film; depart 
pavilion grounds. 

Educational displays, photomu- 
rals, paintings and other works of 
art are presented to pavilion visi- 
tors as a prelude to entering the 
Confluence Theater. 

“The theater requires that a dra- 
matic mood be physically created 
for the audience, to heighten its 
rapport with the film," Mok ex- 
plains. “The audience is grouped in 
three holding areas. Upon entering 
the hall, each group is seated in 
separate intimate volumes. As the 
film is shown, divisions between 
the groups of audience disappear, 
permitting each viewer to experi- 
ence the expanding physical vol- 
ume of his surroundings as the 
theme of the film is gradually 
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The Palacio del Rio Hotel goes up un- 
conventionally with crane lifting 
concrete boxes which are steered 
into place with the aid of a helicopter 
rotor. Building had broken-beehive 
look during placement operation. Be- 
low, fair's principal areas and mix of 
old, new, tranquil and lively elements. 
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evolved into the concept of the 
great confluence of our American 
culture." 

Three projection techniques and 
as many “stages” are employed 
during the film. Rectilinear screens 
disappear in the floor at the conclu- 
sion of the second stage and a cur- 
vilinear screen, extending to the 
limit of the viewers' perception, 
takes over. 

While the rectilinear screens are 
being lowered, the visual barriers 
separating the groups of audience 
rise and disappear. Curtains form- 
ing the ceilings of the three smaller 
volumes also rise to permit full 
view of the curvilinear screen. 

"Analytical studies of Conflu- 
ence Theater functions resulted in 
the selection of a compact, circular 
form. The curvature of the building 
approximates the curvature of the 
panoramic screen," Mok explains. 

The Cultures of Texas: In the 
southeastern quadrant of the Hem- 
isFair site is the Institute of Texas 
Cultures, primarily a place where 
visitors may see, hear, and discover 
the origins in the ethnic history of 
Texas culture. 

The permanent structure is to 
make specific presentations on the 
cultures of Texas without duplicat- 
ing the offerings of the state's exist- 
ing museums. 

The institute was conceived by 
Governor John B. Connally as a 
center of information from the ear- 
liest Indians to the present Texas 
society. It will be of lasting value to 
Texans and to others beyond the 
state's borders. 

The building is 64 feet high, 
measures 368 feet by 242 feet, and 
has a site of some 13 acres. 

The main or middle level of the 


BRIDGE SECTION 
l. Bridge piers drilled on working slab with provision made 
to prevent bond between working 


2. Existing soil shaped to conform to 
S slab and bridge slab 


arch of bridge 
5, Bridge deck poured monolithicly 
with beams and abutments, then soil 
and working slab under bridge are 


. Concrete working slab poured on 
shaped soil 


to 


4. Bottom 5 inch bridge slab poured removed, leaving finished bridge. 


Gentle arches formed with earth—not, as the author points out, a technique 
new to San Antonio. One of the most beautiful aspects of the Paseo del Rio is 
its stonework. In the extension of the river and walkway system to the grounds 
of HemisFair, retention walls were constructed in the same tradition. It is a 
mellow, monolithic masonry holding dear, all the same, to its mosaic nature. 


building, an area of 40,000 square 
feet of exhibit space, has over its 
central portion an 80x100-foot 
vaulted ceiling dome equipped with 
rear projection viewing screens. 

This is where the Texas story is 
told by means of modern sound and 
graphics media, such as films, mag- 
netic tapes, photomurals and slides. 
Representative artifacts and ar- 
chives, on loan from other institu- 
tions, are exhibited as supplemen- 
tary material. 

At the lower level, additional ex- 
hibit space is provided along with 
space for an auditorium, dining and 
lounge areas. 

The upper level houses the pro- 
jection areas, with provision for 
administrative offices, mechanical 
rooms and post-HemisFair research 
and audio/visual facilities. 

Landscaping of the berm sur- 
rounding the building presents a 
view of grassy slopes and Texas 
wildflowers which can be enjoyed 
from terraces on all sides of the 
structure. Approaches to the build- 
ing are grassy and tree-filled. 

Much of the material produced 
for viewing and hearing will be 
available to broadcast media, mu- 
seums and other outlets, for maxi- 
mum exposure of Texas history 
and authentic Texas folkways. 

R. Henderson Shuffler, on leave 
from the management of the Tex- 
ana collection of the University of 
Texas, organized the subject matter 
of the exhibits, assisted by Sue 
Flanagan, an Austin writer. 

Caudill Rowlett Scott of Houston 
is associated in the project with 
Callins & Wagner of San Antonio. 

Keeping Old Houses: The urban 
renewal plot on which HemisFair 
is built is very close to La Villita, 
the site of the original settlement 
and for 175 years a fashionable res- 
idential neighborhood. The San An- 
tonio Conservation Society select- 
ed 25 buildings on or near the site 
for their historical and/or architec- 
tural interest and demanded that 
they be saved. The O'Henry house, 
where the author penned many of 
his stories, was moved and restored 
on the grounds of the Lone Star 
Brewery. 

The Navarro, Ruiz and Twohig 
houses were moved and restored at 
the Witte Museum. 

Some 30 historic structures evok- 
ing the nostalgic charm of early San 
Antonio are retained on the expo- 
sition grounds, not only as me- 
mentos of the past but as charm- 
ing, functioning additions to the 
present—and to the fair. 

San Antonio’s architectural heri- 
tage is rich and varied. A book on 
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The Convention Center includes an 
Exhibit Hall, foreground, a domed 
Arena and a Theater. It is the Theater 
which carries the mural by Juan 
O'Gorman, a work of brilliant color 
and intricate form which the lagoon 
at Convention Center repeats. It is to 
this lagoon that the San Antonio 
River extension runs. San Antonians 
watched the O'Gorman mural inch 
toward completion while construc- 
tion workers at the Exhibit Hall 
across the way were privileged to 
framed views of the unfolding drama. 
In the lobby of the Exhibit Hall is the 
mural by Carlos Merida, left. Both art- 
works suggest the coming together of 
various peoples and cultures. 


the subject prepared a few years 
ago by the San Antonio Chapter 
AIA traces the Spanish, indige- 
nous, French, German, classical 
and Victorian influences. "It is pos- 
sible," says the book's introduc- 
tion, "that some of the style desig- 
nations may not be esthetically cor- 
rect; but how do you classify an 
edifice with 3-foot-thick adobe 
walls, a colonnaded facade and a 
rathskeller?” 

The first school building of San 
Antonio is used as headquarters 
for HemisFair. The old McAllister 
home has become the HemisFair 
headquarters for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. The Schultze 
Store houses the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company Exhibit. 

A few of these houses are of the 
pioneer type, but most were built 
by Irish and German immigrants in 
the early and middle 1800s. In the 
International Sector is Acequia 
Madre which Richard Santos, the 
Bexar County archivist, says is “the 
oldest original, visible, remaining 
structure in Bexar County.” 

It appears in a map of the San 
Antonio area as early as 1730, when 
the Marquis de Casafeurte recom- 
mended the east bank of the river 
be settled by Canary Islanders, and 
was probably built around 1724. 

Some of the old buildings on the 
fairgrounds are serving intriguing 
functions. A house constructed by 
an Irishman in the 1860s encloses a 
French restaurant. 

The Acosta house, its brooding 
Moorish arches formed in the 
1870s, features a Philippine cuisine. 

A house erected by the Spanish 
presumably in the 18th century 
it has served progressively as an 
Indian trading post, uniform fac- 
tory during the Civil War and as 
San Antonio’s first Polish Catholic 
Church—contains within its 18- 
inch-thick walls a Gay Nineties 
restaurant. And so it goes. 

Where Theme Permeates: While 
the Confluence of Civilizations 
theme dominates in the govern- 
ment exhibits, in many commercial 
exhibits, in the foods offered for 
sale and in HemisFair's entertain- 
ment, its ultimate expression is 
reached in Project Y, through 
which youths of the world are in- 
vited to assemble and to react spon- 
taneously to one another and to 
their conception of the world 
around them. Project Y is an exper- 
iment in the confluence of cultures. 

The restlessness of youth, the 
skepticism of youth, the creative- 
ness of youth; the challenge youth 
presents to the world and the chal- 
lenge the world presents to youth— 


When the concrete Tower of the 
Americas was completed (most of its 
length was slipformed), a 650-ton 
steel tophouse was sleeved up to its 
cantilevered nesting place. The 622- 
foot tower dominates the HemisFair 
scene and from its revolving restau- 
rant and observation levels, 1,750 visi- 
tors an hour can view the nation's 
14th largest city and its environs. 


The United States presentation consists of two structures, the Exhibit Pavilion 
and,above, the Confluence Theater. Below are a model of the Institute of 
Texas Cultures and one of the modular, sloped-roof structures in the 


international area. Note intricately carved doors on this particular unit. 
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From top, the Tynan House, built by 
an Irish immigrant in the 1860s; in a 
more advanced stage of restoration, 
the Joske House; the Schultze Store, 
an expression of the late 19th century; 
and the Carriage House, another 
HemisFair restoration artifact. Below, 
the Acequia Madre, water supply sys- 
tem thought to have been built around 
1724. It runs through the fair site. 
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these all have channels and oppor- 
tunities for free, spontaneous and 
unfettered expression. 

The youngsters have the chance 
to project themselves in two direc- 
tions—vertically, to find the crea- 
tive energies and unique points of 
view within themselves, the 
strength and meaning of their clos- 
est associations, traditions and 
everyday acts; and horizontally, to 
understand the foreign about them 
and how it touches them. 

For purposes of physical organi- 
zation of space and materials, five 
categories of activities are recog- 
nized: Creative Participation (many 
different media), Theater and Cin- 
ema, Music and Variety, Public 
Form, Sports and Games. 

It is recognized, however, that 
spontaneous activities do not lend 
themselves to categories. The pro- 
duction of a motion picture might 
involve the written word, music, 
dance, acting, directing, making of 
scenery and costumes, photogra- 
phy, etc. Creativity knows no 
boundaries. 

Persons skilled in various crea- 
tive activities are on hand to help 
the youngsters express themselves 
in whatever medium they choose. 

The activities of the HemisFair 
provides a tremendous pool of tal- 
ent of all kinds for the development 
and entertainment of youth. 

Accommodating Fairgoers: The 
experimentation and spontaneous 
expression envisaged by Project Y 
may offer suggestions for the bet- 
ter channeling of the excess energy 
found from the ghetto to the college 
campus. 

The municipal government of 
San Antonio, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the officials of Hemis- 
Fair are conscious of the fact that 
unscrupulous persons are attracted 
to a city engaged in a world's fair 
and that the exploitative instincts 
of some natives may be whetted by 
the presence of 7 million—or more 
—visitors. 

To protect visitors, HemisFair 
has instituted rules for concession- 
aires as to services rendered and 
prices charged. 

Visitor Services, Inc., a nonpro- 
fit organization, in cooperation with 
hostelry groups and city fire and 
health agencies, has standardized 
lodging facilities. All recognized fa- 
cilities have received an emblem 
and are subject to inspection. The 
members have published their 
prices for the duration which range 
from $6 to $24 per person for a 
twin-bedded room, with most 
rooms going for $10-12. 

Restaurants must pass inspection 


and must agree to place priced 
menus on outside display. 

The city and HemisFair have pro- 
vided a parking lot for 4,500 cars 
adjacent to the fairgrounds, and the 
city-owned bus system has ac- 
quired 50 new buses, many of 
which are routed directly to the 
exposition grounds. 

Strolling musicians, players and 
dancers and marching bands enter- 
tain in various parts of the grounds. 
The open-air theater near the la- 
goon, the theater in the foreign gov- 
ernment section, the state and fed- 
eral buildings and the commercial 
exhibits provide free programs in 
great variety. The objective is to 
keep the fair-goer entertained and 
comfortable, and to meet the latter 
goal rest areas and drinking foun- 
tains have been installed through- 
out the fairgrounds. 

Besides the “food clusters" dot- 
ting the exposition grounds, more 
sumptuous dining places, crowned 
by the revolving restaurant in the 
tower's tophouse, are also avail- 
able. And for architects, the San 
Antonio Chapter AIA maintains à 
special niche in the Exhibit Hall. 

Chapter President Arthur Mathis 
proudly notes that local and region- 
al architects have designed almost 
all of the major fair exhibits. 

He is also proud that his orga- 
nization played such a prominent 
part in converting the San Antonio 
River into a nationally known tour- 
ist attraction. He points out that the 
AIA recognized this civic contribu- 
tion by awarding San Antonians 
a national Citation for Excellence 
in Community Architecture. 

The AIA members of San An- 
tonio, who both individually and 
collectively contribute generously 
to the civic life of their community, 
maintain a display in their Exhibit 
Hall section portraying the San An- 
tonio environment. Mathis invites 
visiting architects to make this 


their headquarters while in San 
Antonio. m 


Investing in a Growth Profession 


BY GEORGE E. KASSABAUM, FAIA 


The president-elect of The American Institute of 
Architects, in a six-year report to the stockhold- 
ers, reviews programs and looks at needs ahead. 


At the three Grassroots meetings last January, we 
compared AIA members to stockholders in a 
growth corporation. Each member, as one of the 
Institute's stockholders, has every right to have 
his questions answered about the way his invest- 
ment is being used. This is especially true since 
management is asking you to authorize a $25 in- 
crease in individual corporate dues. In so doing, 
you should realize that this is the first requested 
increase since 1950. 

Our dynamic and ambitious members are al- 
ready thinking in terms beyond our present pro- 
grams. They see that society has great expecta- 
tions for its urban environment. It sees the medi- 
cal profession creating life in a test tube and 
transplanting hearts. It sees science performing 
miracles and reaching for the moon. Society ex- 
pects equivalent achievement in the process that 
creates its physical environment. It cannot be ex- 
pected to entrust this responsibility to our pro- 
fession if we prefer to remain in a comfortable 
role that leaves responsibility and leadership to 
others. 

I want to present facts and figures on what the 
AIA has done for you, how your dues have been 
invested, and new programs which your officers 
and board feel are vitally necessary for the pro- 
fession as it faces the challenges of an increas- 
ingly complex responsibility. 

We have analyzed the performance expendi- 
tures and budgets for six years, 1963-1968, and 
this analysis is summarized with this article. I am 
confident that you will agree, as your chapter offi- 
cers did, that it represents an impressive return in 
tangible values for every architect, even for those 
who, as employees, might feel that they benefit 
only secondarily. 

The outline catalogs our activities under three 
major thrusts: 1) the development of architects, 
aimed at a better service and product; 2) the de- 
velopment of public services required to increase 
the demand for our product; 3) the development 
of the AIA. The overriding objective is profes- 
sional development. 

In the following text I will touch upon the high- 
lights of each area of our work. I will single out 
for special comment, along with projections of 
cost, those sectors where the board has been 


urged to expand the AIA’s activities to meet to- 
day's challenges. 


Development of Architects: Design 


Of all professionals, we are the only ones who 
are fundamentally concerned with esthetics. This 
primary force is fostered by our Committee on 
Esthetics. Supplemental dues were used to pio- 
neer design seminars, the committee is currently 
exploring design criticism and collaboration in 
the arts. We are doing as much as our current 
funds will allow to supplement and foster crea- 
tive design by individual architects. 

Urban design was recognized in the early '60s 
for its rapidly growing importance in the fabric 
of our national life. In 1962 the AIA allocated 
some of the then-new supplemental dues income 
to begin the project which produced the widely 
used book Urban Design—the Architecture of 
Towns and Cities. In 1965 the successful urban 
design experiments became activities supported 
by regular dues. 

Creation of a federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Development with all of its ambitious 
programs has underscored dramatically the need 
to expand our own urban design effectiveness. 

The crisis in our cities must be recognized as 
being an architect's problem. The environmental 
problems of the cities will be solved. The only 
question for us is how much architects will be a 
part of meeting the greatest challenge our profes- 
sion has ever faced. Each of us, regardless of the 
size of our operation, must expand our capabili- 
ties in urban design. The Institute can help by pro- 
ducing the new tools the practitioner needs. 

I suggest that $70,000 in new income should be 
allocated annually to increase committee and 
staff work, to produce new publications and 
greatly increase the work of urban design assist- 
ance teams that help local communities and local 
AIA chapters. 

Housing is not only the base of the building 
economy but a key ingredient in the urban crisis. 
Unfortunately, the profession has let others be- 
come the decision makers in housing. The turn- 
key housing concept is a forecast of more pres- 
sure by HUD to solve the problems of low-income 
housing. It is not too late for us to show leader- 
ship, but it soon may be. 

I propose $25,000 in new funds so that we can 
supplement our staff and permit more committee 
activity and thereby become more active in de- 
veloping adequate national housing programs. 

Through its Committee on Historic Buildings, 
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the AIA has long been active in the preservation 
and restoration of significant American architec- 
ture. Through liaison with federal agencies, the 
AIA has been instrumental in preventing the de- 
struction of many significant historic buildings. 

Chapter "preservation officers" supplement na- 
tional committee work at the community level. 
The committee is developing a filmstrip on his- 
toric buildings, guidelines on the technology of 
preservation; the Restoration Manual was writ- 
ten by a past chairman. 


Development of Architects: Practice 


Practice is one area of professional develop- 
ment which has understandably received a major 
share of attention and dues investment by the 
Institute. 

We have concerned ourselves continually with 
supporting the practitioner—studying and revis- 
ing AIA's documents to keep up with practice. 

We have provided a series of aids to good busi- 
ness management; carried on liaison with other 
organizations representing parts of the building 
community; and have undertaken research such 
as the recently published Cost of Architectural 
Services study and Emerging Techniques of Ar- 
chitectural Practice. 

No one could seriously deny that our past pro- 
grams have been of real help to today's practi- 
tioners. But even this year's tools are not enough 
to make us more influential in tomorrow's world. 
In an age that worships research, we must stim- 


ulate architectural and environmental research. 
In an age that worships technique, we must stim- 
ulate the exploration and development of new 
techniques. We can take pride in what the AIA 
has done, but we must do more so that our mem- 
bers can be better prepared to do more. 


Development of Architects: the Future 


One of the responsibilities is to look to the fu- 
ture and evaluate the effects that are being 
brought about by the massive changes in society, 
in the economy and in technology. 

The design professionals who will shape the 
future environment must be educated along en- 
tirely new lines. The AIA's Princeton Project de- 
scribes an education which could produce a new 
kind of architect. 

Like any group with a master plan, we have our 
short- and long-range goals. For the long-range, 
we must commit the necessary energy and re- 
sources to transforming the project recommenda- 
tions into reality; into assisting schools of archi- 
tecture with curriculum development, staffing 
and all that will be needed to implement sweep- 
ing changes in architectural education. 

But their results are a long way off, and it is 
today's architects who must create the environ- 
ment that will permit more people to live closer 
together and still get more pleasure from life. So 
continuing education programs for practitioners 
must be developed. We are behind the other pro- 
fessions in this respect. 
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The charts show expenditures for continuing programs and 
projects (including the convention and the JOURNAL): 
1967 total $1,187,505; 1963 total $733,815. Increase of 
$453,690 was derived from growth over the period of ap- 
proximately $113,000 annually. Strong emphasis is shown 
upon architect development except for design. The future 
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proposed corporate dues increase to strengthen continuing 
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We recognize the importance of the next gen- 
eration of architects, and our excellent Student 
Forum and student convention activities are aug- 
mented this year with a new, experimental maga- 
zine for students, supported from the supplemen- 
tal dues program. 

We must continue to think of the near and dis- 
tant future, and I propose that we spend approxi- 
mately $100,000 to prepare for both. 


Development of Services to the Public 


No modern business (or profession) will have 
great success unless it meets the needs and de- 
mands of the public. A growth corporation, no 
matter how good its products, will put an impor- 
tant share of its resources into marketing its prod- 
ucts. Perhaps these words seem a little undigni- 
fied for a profession. So we call it "services to the 
public." 

We have clearly defined three major "targets" 
—three sectors of the "public"—to reach, each 
requiring somewhat different techniques: 1) the 
government sector; 2) the business sector (private 
enterprise); 3) the public, press and schools. 


The Government Sector 


Our government affairs staff carries on a con- 
tinuing program of congressional liaison—work 
which involves analyzing legislation and present- 
ing AIA positions. 

The other major aspect of government relations 
work recognizes the government as a building 


owner and client for architectural services. Nego- 
tiations are underway to promote use of uniform 
A-E contract forms for all federal projects; the In- 
stitute is working on acceptable alternatives to 
the 6-percent fee limitation; and an architect's 
primer on government contracting is being pre- 
pared. 

No crystal ball is needed to foresee the increas- 
ing importance of government to the building 
community. Already the largest single consumer 
of architecture, the federal government, is con- 
stantly increasing its sphere of influence—as a 
client, as a financier or overseer, and many more. 
Adverse actions of the federal government which 
affect architects will very soon find their way into 
the rules of every state and local government. 

Architects have an obligation as professionals 
and as taxpayers to insure that all values are con- 
sidered in the design of our public buildings. This 
requires a still stronger government liaison pro- 
gram for the Institute so that we can be well pre- 
pared to take a positive role in the creation of 
legislation. 

We need better means of informing our mem- 
bership about legislative developments; we need 
the machinery for working with government at 
grassroots level and marshalling the full power 
of the profession upon important legislation. 

Beginning this year, our government relations 
capability is being enlarged by the addition of a 
staff assistant for legislative affairs, production of 
a bulletin to give more thorough coverage of leg- 
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Average annual expenditure '62-67 — $102,500. In 1967 the 196 FICA tax produced approximately $140,000; projects 
totalled $155,500. The increased supplemental dues will produce approximately $280,000 for projects annually. 


A total of $613,550 has been spent in six years of supple- 
mental dues projects 1962-67. Architect development re- 
ceived 58 percent of the total, with the greatest share to 
projects related to architectural practice. Development of 
public services received 32 percent, with public relations 
(press, public schools) receiving sums second only to prac- 
tice. Expenditures for development of AIA were primarily to 
conduct surveys or to start activities (e.g., annual commit- 
tee chairmen's meeting, international liaison) which were 


later absolved into the regular budget to release supplemen- 
tal dues for projects elsewhere. The 1968 columns show the 
budgeting of projects for this year based upon greater in- 
come resulting from the dues increase. The 1968 total is 
$319,675, of which $233,475 is 1968 income and $86,200 
was a balance carried forward from 1967, as is done an- 
nually so that all of this fund is put to work. The 1968 proj- 
ects lay more emphasis upon public relations, education 
and technical aspects of practice than in the past. 


islation and a “Minuteman” program to strength- 
en AIA's grassroots contacts with Congress. 
These immediate steps are possible under the 
augmented supplemental dues program. 

But since supplemental dues cannot be used 
for continuing programs, we must turn to regular 
dues income to carry on these programs as con- 
tinuing activities, and this will cost an additional 
$35,000 per year. 


The Business Sector (Private Enterprise) 


Our communications with the community of 
private-enterprise clients are chiefly through our 
"building type" committees. They maintain ac- 
tive, ongoing liaison programs with organizations 
representing the people who build schools, hos- 
pitals, industrial and commercial buildings. They 
sponsor workshops, architectural exhibits and 
other programs to increase design awareness. 

The expenditure charts clearly show that our 
investment in the area is minor and should be 
strengthened, for the study of costs and architec- 
tural services show that the most profitable proj- 
ects are in the private sector. This is an area 
where package dealers are competing with all 
sizes of architectural firms. The Committee on the 
Future of the Profession asked the advice of 
the decision makers in private enterprise (see 
"Where Is Architecture Going?" AIAJ, March '68) 
to open its exploration of future trends for the 
profession. 

The people we are trying to reach spend mil- 
lions telling the public about the value of their 
own efforts. We must develop and sustain a more 
effective program of marketing what architects 
can do. 


The Public, Press and Schools 


The education of the general public (public re- 
lations) is a big job for a professional society 
which does not have the resources to permit the 
sweeping approach used by consumer industries. 
The methods used must be sharply effective and 
must be kept professional in character. 

We have concentrated most of our efforts upon 
the press, with national and regional seminars, 
news releases, clipsheets and guides for chapters. 
With the War on Community Ugliness, we began 
a public-oriented campaign using the film “No 
Time for Ugliness," slide shows, filmstrips, ex- 
hibits and paper shows. Very recently a task force 
has begun to develop experimental material to 
make elementary school children, the next gen- 
eration of clients, more sensitive to their envir- 
onment. 

We have moved positively to strengthen this 
work by reorganizing the Public Relations Com- 
mittee and giving it an overview position to ex- 
tract maximum public relations benefit from 
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every AIA program. The staff has been strength- 
ened; $80,000 in 1968 supplemental dues funds 
has been allocated for projects including a new 
film for chapter use. 

We have a clear directive from the membership 
to develop the best public relations programs pos- 
sible within our resources. I propose to allocate 
$150,000 in new dues income for programs to 
reach the public, press, schools and business sec- 
tor, thereby increasing the annual budget to 
$250,000. We will continue to allocate substantial 
sums from the augmented supplemental dues in- 
come for special public relations projects and 
experiments each year. 


Development of the AIA 


A business or an industry must invest some of 
its resources in maintaining its internal strength 
and growth. For the profession of architecture, 
the only cohesive large-scale operation for collec- 
tive strength and growth is the AIA. Its own 
strength derives from active chapters and state 
organizations, and most of all from a well-in- 
formed membership. We divide this major area 
of activity into Basic Services, Member Informa- 
tion Services and Liaison. 


Basic Services of the AIA 


As the outline shows, these are the services 
which are fundamental to a professional society: 
the administration of its ethics, honors, bylaws 
and rules; its component structure and teamwork 
and its membership promotion. These activities 
must continue with modest financial support. 


Member Information Services 


Ours is a democratic organization whose 
strength derives from a strong, united and well- 
informed membership. Each chapter’s least in- 
formed member hurts the entire profession. Our 
efforts in the area of member information have 
increased significantly in the past six years. 

A major innovation are the Grassroots meet- 
ings which for three years have developed a most 
productive face-to-face exchange between com- 
ponent and national officers. The staff executives 
of state organizations also meet annually. 

This year, as a supplemental dues project, we 
are initiating another information service to reach 
all members, by adding a special architectural 
journalist who will produce regular in-depth dis- 
cussions of vital subjects which can only be su- 
perficially covered in the Memo. To continue this, 
we must turn to regular dues, and I propose to 
provide $35,000 to cover all costs and to make it 
a continuing service beyond 1968. 

The Grassroots meetings have disclosed sev- 
eral important “clearinghouse” functions for the 
national AIA. In such areas as state legislation, 


DIVIDENDS AND SERVICES FOR YOUR INVESTMENT IN AIA 


Condensed into this one outline is a list of the continuing services performed 
by the AIA and many of the significant projects since supplemental dues 
programs began in 1962. Our members' investment of dues in the AIA is 
modest even for those proprietors who "buy extra shares" with their supple- 
mental dues. The return in tangible values is high for architects who make 
use of the services and products of the AIA. 


DESIGN 
Esthetics—Continuing services: 
awards; principles of criticism; col- 
laborating arts; critic's medal. 

PROJECTS: regional design sem- 
inars '64-66. 

Urban Design— Continuing: urban 
policies; legislation; published ar- 
ticles; conferences. 

PROJECTS: Book "Urban Design, 
Architecture of Towns and Cities" 
'65; Chapter Action Guide '67; local 
assistance teams '67, '68; new 
towns studies '68. Book "Potomac" 
for US Department of Interior. 
Housing—Continuing: collaboration 
housing industry and federal agen- 
cies; housing policy (e.g. turnkey, 
housing for aging). 

PROJECTS: PHA contracts '63; 
housing legislation '68. 

Historic Architecture — Continuing: 
chapter preservation officers; pres- 
ervation policies and legislation. 

PROJECTS: filmstrip; preserva- 
tion technology '68; Restoration 
Manual '66. 

PRACTICE 
Administration and Business—Con- 
tinuing: Handbook of Professional 
Practice; AIA Standard Documents; 
regional, chapter practice seminars 


GOVERNMENT SECTOR 
Federal Construction Agencies— 
Continuing: Communications rela- 
tive to architects' fees, contracts, 
policies. 

PROJECTS: PHA regional semi- 

nars '64; Bureau of Indian Affairs 
policies '66; tri-military services re- 
lations (continuing) '67-68; General 
Accounting Office fee limitations; 
adoption of AIA document princi- 
ples by agencies; uniform negotia- 
tions procedures for A-E contracts; 
primer for architects on contracting 
with federal agencies. 
Legislation —Continuing: analysis of 
legislation; preparation of positions 
testimony before Congressional 
committees; communications with 
Congress; state legislative reporting 
service; influence upon planning 
and design of the Capital City. 

PROJECTS: AIA-CEC legislative 
conference '68; legislative minute- 
man program and new bulletin '68. 

PRIVATE BUSINESS SECTOR 
Continuing: Committee collabora- 
tion with national organizations and 
federal agencies concerned with 


BASIC SERVICES 
Continuing: Fellowships and honors; 
ethics and judiciary system; compe- 
titions; nominations; bylaws and 
rules; membership procedures; 
state and chapter affairs—services 
to components; women's auxiliaries. 

PROJECTS: Surveys and statis- 
tics on profession, membership, 
chapter activities, etc. 

MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 
Continuing: Grassroots meetings 
since ‘66, committee chairmen's 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTS 


(56 in '66, '67); insurance programs 
for architects; architects’ attorneys 
conferences; state statutes of limi- 
tations (22 to date); unionization of 
architects’ employees; liaison with 
design professions; convention serv- 
ice centers. 

PROJECTS: Publications—Com- 
prehensive Architectural Services 
'64, '65; Legal Citations File '65, 
'66; and judicial cases (both con- 
tinuing); national study Cost of 
Architectural Services '66, '67; 
Planning for Profit '68; Office Forms 
Checklist '67; Chapter Fee Sum- 
mary Chart '67; Employee Salary 
Survey '67; Service of the Architect 
'68; Office Procedures Checklist '68; 
construction industry arbitration 
rules; studies of fee compensation. 
Production and Technology—Con- 
tinuing: Uniform Index System; fil- 
ing system revision; Specification 
Worksheets; building product litera- 
ture; building codes and regula- 
tions; building materials standards; 
building industry coordination. 

PROJECTS: Book "Emerging 
Techniques in Practice" '65; '67-68 
—design programming, computer 
use and development; technical in- 
formation pilot study; study of com- 


Schools, colleges, churches, health 
facilities, theaters, commercial and 
industrial architecture, libraries. 

PROJECTS: industrial architec- 
ture promotion '63-66; UIA indus- 
trial conference '67-68; school plant 
reprints; school and college seminar 
'64; teaching tools for elementary 
schools '65-68; exceptional children 
seminar '65; educational specifica- 
tions '67-68; workshops “Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers" '67-68, 
AIA-AMA; Joint Committee on En- 
vironmental Health '65 to date; ar- 
chitectural barriers for the handi- 
capped '67-68; interfaith research 
seminar '64; international religious 
architecture conference '67; guide 
to planning religious architecture; 
theater architecture exhibits '64-66; 
brochure on architecture for US 
Chamber of Commerce '67; brochure 
"Your Building and Your Architect" 
'67; investors conference '68; library 
awards exhibits '64, '68. 

PUBLIC, PRESS AND SCHOOLS 
Continuing: News releases; maga- 
zine articles; citations; exhibits; 
films and filmstrips; aids to chap- 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIA 


meeting; Board Report, Structure 
and Services, Memo, bulletins; 
meeting state staff executives; serv- 
ices of AIA Library; AIA officers’- 
committeemen's participation in 
component conventions, workshops. 

PROJECTS: Regional convention 
seminars '63-65; special architec- 
tural journalist and new news serv- 
ice on current issues vital to the 
profession '68; supplemental dues 

projects were used in '63, '64 to 
initiate committee chairmen's meet- 


ponents and systems; building code 
institute; Manual on Roofing Design; 
Architectural Graphic standards. 
FUTURE OF ARCHITECTS 

Education and Research—Continu- 
ing: advancement of education 
with ACSA, NAAB; licensing with 
NCARB; AIA scholarships; advisory 
service to new schools, annual 
teachers’ seminar; internship and 
continuing education; researchers 
conferences and research surveys; 
collaboration with industry, govern- 
ment; chapter and school scholar- 
ship survey. 

PROJECTS: Technicians training 
'66, '67, '68; Princeton educational 
research project '66, '67; '68 fol- 
low-up: course evaluation guide- 
book; educational development cri- 
teria; curricula for technologists; 
study of future of the profession. 
Architectural Students — Continu- 
ing: Annual Student Forum; assist- 
ance to 81 student chapters AIA; 
annual student convention; career 
guidance; selective and civil service 
col aboration. 

PROJECTS: National Student 
Registry '67; student opinion survey 
'67; AIA scholar program (continu- 
ing); student magazine '67, '68. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICES 


ters and architects and other public 
relations services. 

PROJECTS (PUBLIC) War on 
Community Ugliness; movie "No 
Time for Ugliness" '66; paper shows 
on houses and cities '65, '66; slide 
show on houses; citations to cities; 
checklist of architectural films '67; 
new films—suburbia, highways, ur- 
ban graphics '68; urban renewal 
film, Rockville, Md.; chapter PR 
first aid kit '68; regional PR work- 
shops (continuing); chapter slide 
show competition '68; study of ad- 
vertising '68; opinion surveys cli- 
ents, students, professions '67, '68. 

PROJECTS (PRESS): Columbia 
press seminar '63 followed by re- 
gional press seminars '63-65; Co- 
lumbia mass media seminar '65; 
meetings for AIA component editors 
(continuing). 

PROJECTS (SCHOOLS): Three 
filmstrips on architecture for 
schools '63-65 (still widely used); 
bibliography for teaching media '67, 
'68; elementary and secondary edu- 
cation task force '66-68 produce ex- 
perimental teaching media. 


ing, Structure and Services, inter- 
national programs, all of which were 
absorbed into regular activities; the 
AIA JOURNAL and national conven- 
tion contribute significantly to every 
area of AIA activities. 
LIAISON 

Continuing: Liaison with interna- 
tional architectural organizations, 
US professional, technical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

PROJECT: Conference of design 
professions '67. 


licensing laws, public relations and successful 
chapter programs and projects, we see the need 
to collect the experience and information from 
each chapter and make it available to every 
chapter. 

To do this and otherwise improve our mail 
services, we must acquire up-to-date automated 
equipment. This will represent a sizable one-time 
capital investment from new income that will 
greatly improve our services to individual mem- 
bers as well as to our components. 


Headquarters Operations 


My experience in AIA has given me firsthand 
knowledge of the scope and complexity of our 
total operation. In 10 years, the membership has 
increased by 66 percent to more than 20,000. The 
growth of the profession, as well as the growing 
complexity of practice, keeps setting up new de- 
mands that must be put together into a meaning- 
ful plan of action. 

The primary responsibility of leadership is to 
plan, and your board and officers have outlined 
an overall plan of objectives and functions. An 
increase in our resources makes it even more im- 
perative to implement this plan efficiently for 
maximum use of every dollar. 

We must look ahead at least three years, assess 
the resources available for this period and de- 
velop a well-balanced master program. Each of us 
advises our clients not to proceed without a mas- 
ter plan. This is equally good advice for the AIA, 
and I would invest $10,000 annually in studies 
and committee meetings that would permit such 
future planning. 

Finally, I see the need to keep improving the 
already excellent staff that the executive director 
has organized. The AIA is being run by its mem- 
bers, through the officers and the board. Much of 
the work is programmed and performed by dedi- 
cated commissioners and committeemen. How- 
ever, these busy architects look more and more 
to expert staff support which calls for the strong- 
est staff possible which, as we all know, means 
salaries competitive in the Washington area. 


Value to Smaller Offices 


Smallness is not necessarily a function of size. 
Smallness can bea way of thinking, an insistence 
on trying to apply yesterday's concepts and tech- 
niques to today's problems, and refusing to think 
about tomorrow's. 

There is no "conflict" between small and large 
offices. There are offices of all sizes which are 
practicing architecture as if they were corner gro- 
cers. It is not reasonable to expect a dynamic so- 
ciety to bestow leadership on those who think 
small. What we are all concerned with is thinking 
big—not necessarily becoming big. 
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The small offices face the same challenges to 
professionalism as the largest firm. It will feel the 
profit squeeze first and most keenly, and is, there- 
fore, most in need of the benefits of creative re- 
search into more profitable architectural practice. 

For example, the very fact that every office is 
not geared to computer-aided information re- 
trieval and processing is the very best rationale 
for AIA research into these techniques. It is not 
at all hard to visualize a time-sharing program 
which would enable the individual practitioner, 
alone in his office, to avail himself in a matter of 
seconds of product data or research results stored 
in a computer a thousand miles away. 

Similar information systems are already at the 
disposal of doctors, to help them diagnose their 
patients' ailments; it doesn't take much imagina- 
tion to foresee the day when the same techniques 
will be applied to creative building. 

The numerically small firm is, similarly, the 
firm most vulnerable to the package builder's in- 
vasion of the construction market. Therefore, it 
is the beginner and the small office, providing 
they have something to offer, which stand to ben- 
efit most dramatically from Institute programs. 

Such large-scale, expensive programs can be 
undertaken best at the national level, to insure a 
coordinated and effective campaign. But it is the 
individual practitioner, whether his office em- 
ploys five men or fifty, who will reap the benefits. 


Chapters' Increased Needs 


As a former chapter president, I know how 
much all of us depend upon the herculean accom- 
plishments of chapter committees, working on 
meager budgets, in areas of concern vital to us all. 

With a tightly knit organization of colleagues, 
aware of local issues, and perhaps on first-name 
terms with those in positions of local influence, 
the chapter organization is our most effective tool. 

However, there are times when the task at hand 
requires resources not within the chapter's reach; 
when issues affect professional practice every- 
where; when the solution to the problem requires 
continuing contact with federal agencies or other 
national professional organizations. 

It should not be necessary to belabor the need 
for a strong national organization, working in 
concert with strong local components, to accom- 
plish the profession's objectives at all levels. 

Many chapter and state organizations have 
found it necessary to increase their dues. These 
increases represent in all cases a recognition of 
the need for stronger performance at local and 
regional levels. 

The national AIA has operated for 18 years 
without increasing corporate dues. Through pru- 
dence and good management it has managed to 

Continued on page 91 


To Hungarian-born, 66-year-old 
Marcel Breuer, FAIA, goes the 
1968 AIA Gold Medal as 
“architect, designer, teacher, 
planner," to quote from the 
citation. He has, “through his 
pursuit of excellence in a broad 
spectrum of activities, done more 
than almost anyone in our time 

to unite within his person all 

the many disciplines that go into 
the formation of our environment." 
Breuer's career, after he attained 
the rank of Master at the Weimar 
Bauhaus, began at the Bauhaus 
in Dessau where he taught, prac- 
ticed architecture and invented 


oun and Shadow: A Design Philosophy 


the first bent continuous tubular 
steel furniture in 1925. Following 
practice in Berlin and London, 
he came to the United States in 
1937 at the invitation of his 
Bauhaus director, Walter Grop- ; 4 P 

ius, FAIA, to join the faculty of gi gm 
Harvard University’s School of 1 Ži curusdimah diana! — SUNSET 
Design and to open an office in i | ea ) — (P ma. 
Cambridge. He moved to New 
York, designing his own resi- 
dence in New Canaan, Connecti- 
cut, in 1947 and his first principal 
work two years later: the Exhi- 
bition House in the garden of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 
Residential work, in fact, has 
played a significant part in his 
practice, currently a partnership 
(with Herbert Beckhard, Robert 
F. Gatje, Hamilton P. Smith, all 
AIA) on Madison Avenue with 

a staff of about 60 and a branch 
office in Paris with about 10— 
and all, nearly without excep- 
tion, architects. His established 
reputation was further acknowl- 
edged when he was asked in 
1966 to develop a new concept 
for the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial after the original 
competition failed to materialize. 
Accepted unanimously by the 
FDR Memorial Commission and 
the Roosevelt family but re- 
jected by Washington's Fine 
Arts Commission, the design by 
Breuer and Beckhard is still 
facing an uncertain future. 
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Breuer's approach to the design of the Whitney Museum 


In the designing of the project and 
after establishing its workings and 
its program, we have faced the first 
and most important problem: What 
should a museum look like, a mu- 
seum in Manhattan? Surely it 
should work, it should fulfill its re- 
quirements. But what is its rela- 
tionship to the New York land- 
scape? What does it express? What 
is its architectural message? 

It is easier to say first what it 
should not look like. It should not 
look like a business or office build- 
ing nor should it look like a place 
of light entertainment. Its form and 
its material should have identity 
and weight in the neighborhood of 
50-story skyscrapers and mile-long 
bridges, in the midst of the dy- 
namic jungle of our colorful city. 
It should be an independent and 
self-relying unit, exposed to his- 
tory, and at the same time it should 
have visual connection to the 
street. It should transform the vi- 
tality of the street into the sin- 
cerity and profundity of art. 

The concept features a sunken 
sculpture court between the side- 
walk and the building, spanned by 
the entrance bridge; it has the glass 
front of the lobby facing Madison 
Avenue and the sculpture gallery 
which provides contact with the 
street and the passers-by. While 
the inverted pyramid of the build- 
ing mass calls attention to the mu- 
seum and to its special dedication, 
the mass is surfaced with a most 
durable, retiring and serene mate- 
rial: a warm grey granite which is 
rather dark and has a mild play of 
reflection of the surroundings. The 
building, reaching out high over 
the sculpture yard, does not stop 
the daylight or the western sun; 
it receives the visitor before he ac- 
tually enters the interior of the 
building. One sees the sunken yard 
and its sculptures from the side- 
walk and the entrance bridge. Also, 
there is a view of the lobby and 
the sculpture gallery through the 
glass walls. 

To emphasize the completeness 
of the architectural form, the gran- 
ite facades on both streets are sep- 
arated from the neighboring fronts 
as an attempt to solve the inherent 


problem of a corner building, 
which otherwise could easily look 
like a quarter section of something. 
The project transforms the build- 
ing into a unit, an element, a nu- 
cleus, and lends it a direction to- 
ward Madison Avenue. The overall 
granite facing, homogeneous, ex- 
tending out and over toward Madi- 
son Avenue, reaching down into 
the sunken garden with openings 
which grow out of the surface, with 
the modulation of the avenue gap 
between it and the neighboring 
buildings, with the granite parapet 
along the sidewalk and with the 
structural concrete form of the 
bridge—all this is an attempt to 
form the building itself as a sculp- 
ture. However, it is a sculpture 
with rather serious functional re- 
quirements. 

Our purpose was to achieve a 
simplicity of interior design that 
would focus visitors' attention on 
the exhibits. Also sought was flexi- 
bility of spaces. Solutions for these 
demands are offered by large rec- 
tangular and uncluttered gallery 
spaces, uninterrupted by columns 
or beams and partitioned by means 
of easily interchangeable floor-to- 
ceiling panels. A ceiling grid per- 
mits and promotes this inter- 
changeability, including flexible 
use of the lighting. All walls are 
white, the concrete ceiling a light 
grey and the split slate floors a re- 
lated darker grey. 

The floor area needed is about 
six to seven times greater than the 
site. This makes toplighted gallery 
spaces impossible, aside from the 
fact that daylight would be re- 
flected and tinted by the red- or 
yellow-brick color of the tall apart- 
ment buildings opposite. Windows 
or exterior glass areas would be 
disturbing and would reduce gal- 
lery hanging space. Consequently, 


our building does not have any use 
for windows. It has controlled me- 
chanical ventilation, heated or 
cooled, and controlled, adjustable 
lighting. 

We recognize that lighting is 
probably the most important single 
component of a museum's com- 
plexity, and the solution here rep- 
resents rather serious research 
into the problem. It was tested and 
verified in a full sized mockup be- 
fore final installation. 

As windows have lost their jus- 
tification of existence in this build- 
ing, only a few remain to establish 
a contact with the outside. These 
few openings, free from the strict 
requirements of ventilation and 
lighting, can now be formed and 
located in a less inhibited fashion, 
as a purely sculptural contrast to 
the strength of the main building 
contours. 

It seems to me that large open 
gallery spaces with interchange- 
able partitions need a special un- 
derstanding and care, otherwise 
the general impression will be too 
synthetic. To establish our direct 
sympathy for these spaces, we sug- 
gested for the galleries rather un- 
sophisticated close-to-earth mate- 
rials: roughly textured concrete 
ceilings, split slate floors, walls 
covered with flat painted canvas. 
Furthermore, the design includes 
a number of smaller, noninter- 
changeable rooms of definite dec- 
oration and furnishings. Painting 
and sculpture can be shown here 
in surroundings similar to a home 
or office. 

While the average gallery height 
is 12 feet 9 inches clear, the top 
gallery height is 17 feet 6 inches, 
a consideration of the increasing 
size of contemporary painting. The 
sculpture gallery is two stories 
high, according to the wishes of 
a number of artists with whom I 
discussed this matter. 

A maximum number of offices 
and the conference room have nat- 
ural light. They are visually con- 
nected to roof terraces by means 
of glass walls. High parapet walls 
lend these terrace areas complete 
privacy: an atmosphere of concen- 
tration, indoors and outdoors. 
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Among Breuer's principal projects, 
which can be found on three 
continents, is the UNESCO World 
Headquarters (Conference Build- 
ing left, Secretariat right) in Paris, 
with Pier Luigi Nervi and Bernard 
Zehrfuss as members of the design 
trio. Possibly his chief work in 
North America is St. John's Abbey 
and University in Collegeville, 
Minnesota. He and Smith planned 
a complex to replace 22 structures 
on campus, the latest of which are 
the second group of Student Resi- 
dence Halls (shown here), the Li- 
brary and the Science Building 
completed last year. Breuer and 
Beckhard have designed for Tor- 
rington Manufacturing Company 
its Administration Building in Tor- 
rington, Connecticut, plus a factory 
there and in four other locations: 
California, Canada, England and 
Belgium. 
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Breuer's most recent work, in col- 
laboration with Beckhard, is St. 
Francis de Sales Church in Muske- 
gon, Michigan, dedicated last fall. 
Says the Gold Medalist in describ- 
ing the design approach: “Although 
the church may be a new sensation 
to the eye, its architectural concept 
does resemble in some ways those 
of religious buildings in the Middle 
Ages and the jsic period. 
Whether stone lintels on stone col- 
umns are employed, or Roman or 
Gothic arches, whether dome bar- 
rel vaults or folded plates of con- 
crete, church architecture, at its 
best, is always identical with the 
structural logic of the enclosure. 
This identity is basic, dominatir 

and it is visually so obvious th 

it almost appears simple, thou 

including infinite subtleties. The 
rhythm of space is that of its stri 

ture, despite important differences 


of technology and form: in the old 
days, stone on stone, held in place 
by the weight of the parts; now, 
one flowing line of concrete held in 
place by the continuity of integral 
steel bars." 


"It seems that architec- 
ture should have a uni- xo dads 
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Breuer's biggest assignment to 
date, with Gatje as associate archi- 
tect, is a master plan for a new 
mountain town in the French Alps 
that will eventually be occupied by 
7,000 to 8,000 people. The project, 
in addition to detached houses, 
will include apartments, hotels, 
chalets, shops and chapels. An- 
other work underway, again with 
Gatje as a collaboretor, is the 
"Z.U.P." Project in Bayonne, 
France, a self-contained residential 
quarter for about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants in 4- and 14-story apartment 
buildings around an administrative 
and shopping center with a hotel, 
a theater, municipal facilities, 
schools and parking facilities. Also 
under construction: Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
in association with Nolen & Swin- 
burne, architects, and Beckhard, 
associate; and the University of 
Massachusetts Campus Center, 
Amherst, in conjunction with 
Beckhard. 
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An Open Letter to Secretary Weaver 


The Honorable Robert C. Weaver 
Secretary, US Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
Washington, D.C. 20410 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have been asked to report on 
my impressions of the Model Cities 
program gained on the tour which 
started with your address, Decem- 
ber 3 in Washington, D. C., and 
ended on December 9 in Richmond, 
California. I was appointed by The 
American Institute of Architects to 
represent them on the tour; how- 
ever, the views expressed herein 
are my own personal impressions. 

The most important question one 
might ask a representative of a 
sponsoring organization is, “Will 
the program achieve its objective of 
improving the quality of American 
life in our cities?" The ingredients 
of the answer are many and varied 
and can be summed up as in most 
human endeavor by the answer, 
"Yes, d..." 

Yes, if highly capable and de- 
voted men, such as HUD Un- 
dersecretary Robert Wood and 
Assistant Secretary Ralph Taylor, 
continue to express so clearly the 
ideals and goals of the program and 
the objectives for carrying it out. 

Yes, if the caliber of people in- 
volved includes such men as Don- 
ald Bourgeois, director of St. Louis 
Model Cities Agency, and Roy W. 
Dugger, director of the James Con- 
nally Technical Institute in Waco, 
Texas, to name only two of the 
many effective and talented people 
encountered on the tour. 

Yes, if we recognize that what 
we are seeing now are just the be- 
ginnings of a program. 

Yes, if those who are devoted to 
the program and to its goals can 
accomplish such impressive ground 
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The Model Cities tour in St. Louis. 
Above, the Jeff-Van der Loo rehabili- 
tation demonstration project. Bottom 
left, one of many discussions at 
Pruitt Igoe housing project with tour 
organizer Wayne Phillips of HUD 
(striped tie). Right, HUD Assistant 
Secretary Ralph Taylor talks with 
newsmen at LaClede Town, an in- 
tegrated private development. 


work with the limited resources 
now available and with the partici- 
pation of private enterprise to 
make the program become, in fu- 
ture years, a national goal with 
funds more commensurate to the 
needs and the scale of the problem. 

What else will be required before 
Model Cities can accomplish its 
objective? 

It will require localities and cities 
to recognize what they can do and 
make their demonstration as Den- 
ver has done with its neighborhood 
health program; as St. Louis is do- 
ing with its West End urban re- 
newal; as Texas is doing with the 
James Connally Technical Institute; 
as Rochester is doing with its en- 
riched educational experiments ! 
and job placement programs.” 
Other encouraging signs include 
the many manpower training cen- 
ters and vital neighborhood organ- 
izations such as Richmond's, to 
mention just a few. 

It will require the people of the 
United States to recognize the vi- 
tality and promise in the concept 
of a return, as it were, to the fed- 
eral system so clearly expressed by 
Ralph Taylor, i.e., local initiative to 
solve local problems with state and 
federal assistance. 

It will require the people of the 
United States to recognize that the 
problems of the cities will become 
the problems of the suburbs; and 
that sooner or later, the compre- 
hensive solution to urban problems 
requires crossing city and county 
lines with commuter freedom. 


1 “Project Unique," City School District, 
Rochester, being conducted under a grant 
from the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


2 "Rochester Jobs Inc., a private nonprofit 
corporation run by business leaders to find 
jobs for the underpriviledged and minority 
groups. 


It will require separate agencies 
to cooperate at federal, state and 
local levels to fit the pieces together 
in a comprehensive way so that 
varied programs with varied pur- 
poses can be directed toward im- 
proving life in America. 

It will require a re-evaluation of 
ideals and goals and the creative 
invention of local programs to pro- 
vide opportunities, options and al- 
ternatives—long-held objectives of 
the American experiment. 

From the architect's point of 
view, it would appear that the 
Model Cities program can continue 
to make most of the mistakes in the 
physical planning area that are be- 
ing made by American cities in gen- 
eral. Of the cities visited, Waco and 
Denver seemed to be most con- 


scious of their comprehensive, 
physical planning program and 


where it was leading them. Gaines- 
ville, Georgia, in this regard, is in- 
teresting since it is within a 14- 
county planning advisory agency 
established under legislation of the 
State of Georgia. This legislation 
provides that a central planning 
agency staffed with competent 
planners can do the technical work 
for cities and counties within its 
area with a degree of expertise that 
small communities are generally 
not capable of achieving. 

My views of how architects can 
participate in the Model Cities pro- 
gram follow. 

Architects will recognize that the 
rehabilitation of existing old neigh- 
borhoods, often neighborhoods of 
great beauty, such as some of those 
in St. Louis or Rochester, is a 
painstaking task and sometimes 
trying under existing statutory lim- 
itations; but it is often preferable 
to full-scale land clearance. 

Architects will realize that their 
influence can help bring about in- 
ventive new types of community 
development to supersede the pub- 
lic housing image. 


Above, the tour arrives in Rochester. 
At top is the Manpower Development 
Center, and below it, a meeting with 
leaders of the FIGHT group there. 
At bottom left, citizens and tour 
members study a slum area in rural 
Gainesville, Georgia, while at right, 
they walk through an urban residen- 
tial neighborhood in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, during the tour's final phase. 


Architects should participate in 
community organizations to assist 
neighborhood groups in under- 
standing the alternatives and op- 
portunities available to them. 

Architects should be encouraged 
to serve as professional advisers 
and advocates for neighborhood or- 
ganizations because in so doing 
they can help to crystallize vague 
feelings and help forge proposals 
for real programs; thus people can 
learn to participate in the planning 
process. 

Architects can help to educate 
people that beauty and livability 
are an essential part of the urban 
fabric rather than a cosmetic or 
window trimming, and, therefore, 
result from the essential decisions 
—those decisions that are made so 
frequently by formula instead of 
feeling. 

Architects can assist decision 
makers, both public and private, in 
achieving the intrinsic beauty of 
sound decisions through the urban 
design process.? 

In my view, the Model Cities pro- 
gram puts the emphasis where it 
belongs: on equal opportunity, on 
jobs and on decent housing. If our 
citizens will become more in- 
volved, concerned and successful 
in achieving these goals, then it will 
certainly result in a better and 
richer American architecture. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN FISHER-SMITH 
Chairman 

AIA Committee on Urban Design 


3 "Urban design is the form given to the solu- 
tion of the city's problems. The answers take 
physical shape: the shape of the city itself. 
The best solutions are creative, combining de- 
light and use, evolving beauty from function. 
Urban design is neither esoteric nor purely 
esthetic." New York Times, Feb. 13, 1967. 


ED. NOTE: Replying on behalf of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Taylor wrote in part: We are grate- 
ful that you concur in our feeling that the 
Model Cities program has a great potential 
for success, and we share your concern over 
the impediments that could prevent achieve- 
ment of local goals." 
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Return 
to a 
Rome Prize 
Winner 


Three years ago, Charles O. Perry, 
as a 1964 Rome Prize winner, had 
just set off for the Italian capital, 
beset with invention. In its usual 
tradition, the AIA JOURNAL of 
January 1965 featured the work of 
the award winners, turning its cov- 
er over to Per sketch for a 
bronze sculpture, designed for the 
Alcoa Building Plaza in San Fran- 
sisco’s Golden Gateway Center. 

Today not only has the sculpture 
"Icosaspirale" ceme to life on the 
Alcoa Plaza but the 38-year-old 
Perry is still in Rome, industrious- 
ly at work as a “researching archi- 
tect" who exploits through sculp- 
ture the theory of design. 

Perry's works are termed archi- 
tectural sculpture because they are 
inventions in form (or, in Perry's 


words, “discoveries in three di- 
mensions”) and are developed with 
both mathematical precision and 
a consciousness of environment. 
This latter point is notable in re- 
gard to the Alcoa piece since the 
form of the sculpture, Perry ex- 
plains, "was chosen because its 
triangular 'orders' were consistent 
with the diagonal bracing of the 
building. The open window on the 
front of the piece creates a com- 
pelling attraction which draws the 
viewer nearer so as to look inside 
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and find the major strength of the 
piece, where the bright sun laces 
it with ever-changing patterns of 
light." 

The chess set was conceived for 
a different purpose—the result of 
a "mental exercise of architectural 
design." Explains Perry: "I say 
'architectural design' because it 
has a function to perform and a 
program, or set use, for each piece. 
To achieve the symbol, the exercise 
involved was the use of the tube 
material and the normal cutting 
methods. It was first conceived that 
these would fit one inside the other 
as they do, and then came the some- 
what natural idea to have the 
crowns interlock and make a com- 
plete package." Perry also decided 
to distinguish the opposing forces 
by making one side round and the 
other square instead of employing 
the usual black/white dichotomy. 

The Montana-born sculptor, who 
received a degree in architecture 
from Yale University in 1958, feels 
that his work is a search for the 
generative orders within mathe- 
matics and the apparent orders of 
nature. Says Perry: "Although 
there is often a mathematical for- 
mula which can describe the shape 
of my work, none of this work 
actually starts from a formula. 
First the form is created through 
visualization seen in my mind al- 
most as threads of light in a great 
network. Then it might be tran- 
scribed into mathematical nota- 
tion." 

For a sculptor with such a short 
career, Perry has gained surprising 
renown both here and abroad. 
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"Caracol," black aluminum, 48 inches, 1967. 


"Night Flight," bronze, 
12 inches, 1966. 


Besides the Alcoa Plaza piece, 
his commissions have included 
fountains (one for the late Stephen 
Currier) and a sculptural piece for 
the Fresno Mall in California. He 
has exhibited in several group 
shows (including the Whitney Mu- 
seum Sculpture and Print Biennial, 
1964 and '66) and has had one- 
man shows at the Hansen Gallery 
in San Francisco, the Axiom Gal- 
lery in London and currently the 
Waddell Gallery in New York City. 
Collectors of his work include 
Marcel Breuer, FAIA, New York; 
I. M. Pei, FAIA, New York; Na- 
thaniel Owings, FAIA, San Fran- 
cisco; the Art Institute of Chicago; 
and the Society of Contemporary 
Art in London. 

Swiss art and architectural his- 
torian Sigfried Giedion describes 
the sculptor in the following v 

"Charles O. Perry develops in a 
new way the spacial methods of 
the constructivists. Gabo and Pevs- 
ner outhollowed space-embracing 
forms, capturing inner and outer 
space simultaneously. These have 
become systematized by Perry. He 
places in a limited space, a geo- 
metrical form: octagon, elipsoid, 
cube, dodecahedron; but they are 
no longer static as in the Renais- 
sance. They develop simultane- 
ously their interior and exterior 
transparent geometrical form. In 
the plaza of the Alcoa Building in 
San Francisco stands such a trans- 
parent icosahedron, revealing the 
new approach of a younger genera- 
tion toward monumentality." 

Since he came to Rome as à 
prize winner, Perry believ his 
most important work stems from 
the use of sculpture in his studies 
of design theory, emphasizing the 
freedom which the medium affords 
him. "Because my work is without 
restrictions of program, compro- 
mise, measured scale or specific 
material, I have been able to direct 
my studies toward the distilled 
problems of the generative orders 
of form." He adds: "I have learned 
more about architecture in the 
three years I have been a sculptor 
than in my six years as a practi 
ing architect." LEAH B. JACKSO 


“Cassini,” marble, 


15 inches, 1965. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


HOUSING 


In its most inclusive statement to date, the AIA spells out the profession's role and responsibilities. 


We are at a time in history, after 
200 years of homebuilding in Amer- 
ica, when all involved now concur 
that procedures and programs— 
federal/local, public/private—have 
not begun to achieve the national 
housing goal of providing a decent 
home and suitable living environ- 
ment for every family. 

The notion of Sines as a build- 
ing type is a modern one whose 
importance to society is clearly 
manifested by widespread audible 
concern about it, including major 
governmental programs. The great 
ages of architecture as our histor- 
ians have recorded them showed 
little evidence of the architect's 
preoccupation with dwelling places 
for any but the affluent. 

Today, the architect must recog- 
nize that he has an accelerated role 
to play in the housing industry: the 
custom-designed field where he has 
traditionally been involved, the 
homebuilding market where he 
must enlarge his areas of contribu- 
tion, and government and privately 
assisted low-income housing—the 
exploding sector mos! in need of 
his attention. 

In the year ahead, the AIA, work- 
ing with our allied professionals, 
the building industry and govern- 
ment, will critically review existing 
and proposed housing programs 
and also will develop new and ex- 
| panded ones with the aim of 
achieving our national housing goal. 
The following areas indicate issues 
on which the architectural profes- 
sion will address itself in the im- 
mediate future. 


It is a well-established historical 
fact that the housing segment of 
the construction industry as a 
major source of employment is 
closely related to the economic 
health of the community. It bears 
the major responsibility for re- 
building and stabilizing the central 
city. It has for more than two dec- 
ades heavily relied upon federal 
programs to underwrite or fund the 
construction of low- and moderate- 
income housing. Such programs re- 
quire months of staffing, prepara- 
tion and scheduling in order to re- 
spond to the availability of new 
funds. 

Therefore, the AIA urges that 
federal programs be administered 
in a manner consistent with the 
maintenance of a sound and healthy 
housing industry, which should not 
unduly bear the. responsibility for 
absorbing major adjustments in the 
nation's economic climate. The 
withholding of funds without re- 
gard for need in order to control 
inflationary trends is just as ill- 
advised as to overfinance more 
housing starts than the proven de- 
mand dictates. During the crisis in 
our cities, there must be a full utili- 
zation of the major tool available 
for renewal of neighborhoods, i.e., 
construction and rehabilitation. 

The AIA recognizes that one 
function of government on the fed- 
eral, state, metropolitan and munic- 
ipal levels is to encourage adequate 
housing for all strata of the popula- 


tion. The Institute also recognizes 
the need for government at all 
levels to participate in the develop- 
ment of programs for low-income 
families. 

Low-Income Housing—The AIA 
believes that the public housing 
concept developed during the '30s 
for the displaced and the poverty 
stricken has proven unsuited to to- 
day's city problems. 

A completely new solution must 
be found. The best long-term an- 
swer is to reduce the number of 
unemployable by improved educa- 
tion. and by overcoming discrimi- 
nation. However, as an interim so- 
lution, the AIA believes that there 
is currently no substitute to gov- 
ernment assistance for the poorest, 
whose needs are for broad forms 
of social services which cannot be 
met through the private sector or 
other forms of subsidy. Further- 
more, community balance requires 
public programs, preferably under 
local governmental responsibility 
with assistance from state and fed- 
eral levels. 

Major reform is imperative in: 
government procedures for hous- 
ing relocation and related compen- 
sation as imposed by large-scale 
public works. Present inequitable 
procedures are a primary cause of | 
today's bitterness and unrest. 

. What has been built to date has 
shown that the disadvantaged poor 
should not be isolated in housing 
institutions. We find many of the 
present concepts of tenancy to be 
self-defeating. We look to a defini- 
tion of low-income housing that 
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will encompass the needs of a fam- 
ily through good and bad fortune; 

' that will not punish the ambitious 
by eviction; that will allow certain 

forms of cooperative management 
for those tenants who choose to 
stay and invest their funds and ef- 
forts in their home. 

We see as an essential ingredient 
of successful government  pro- 
grams, a mandate for the creation 
of a "good" or qualitative housing 
environment rather than that which 
is described as being merely “safe” 
or "sanitary" or "not of elaborate 
or extravagant design or mate- 
rials." 

Homeownership — For families 
of limited income whose physical 
circumstances and location are 
favorable, homeownership can be 
an extremely desirable social goal. 
But this alone cannot do the hoped- 
for job without other improvements 
and reforms including: 1) an in- 
crease in the supply of houses for 
sale in the lower-cost brackets; 2) 
the upgrading and maintenance of 
municipal fire, police and sanitary 
services, schools and community 
facilities in the urban areas; 3) im- 
proved availability of fire, liability 
and property insurance; 4)a broadly 
applied fair housing law that will 
maximize the alternatives by cre- 
ating a free and fluid market. 

Rent Supplements—We see rent 
supplements as a legitimate assist 
to private industry and the housing 
business in certain market areas. 
Such programs can make feasible 
the private development of good 
housing that otherwise would be 
economically out of reach of low- 
income families without requiring 
the government to invest in addi- 
tional public housing. Therefore, 
the AIA recommends an immediate 
and significant expansion in the 
philosophy and funding of rent 
supplement programs. 

Rehabilitation—The AIA recog- 
nizes that residential rehabilitation 
provides a multifaceted tool. It en- 
larges the inventory of good hous- 
ing by putting back neglected and 
abandoned units on the market. It 
helps to preserve both the charac- 
ter of existing neighborhoods and 
the architecture of earlier periods. 
To be effective, we feel the upper 
limits on these programs should be 

| raised to meet the demands of the 
market. For a more widely effective 
effort in our cities, we see the need 
for rehabilitation programs outside 
of limited "target areas." 
State, Metropolitan and Munici- 
pal Government—The AIA. notes 
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that some of the foregoing pro- 
grams can also become the function 
of local governments. However, 
there are certain goals which are 
specifically nonfederal in nature. 
They include reform of taxation 
and land use policies so as to pro- 
vide incentives that 1) encourage 
rehabilitation and maintenance of 
housing and neighborhoods, and 2) 
would create balanced communi- 
ties which integrate housing with 
commercial, educational and recre- 
alional facilities in viable urban 
locations. 


The AIA recognizes that one way 
to provide more and better housing 
is to produce it for less money. 
American industry has demon- 
strated its capacity to respond 
quickly in other research areas, and 
if -given the necessary impetus 
through private/public coordina- 
tion and funding, can also respond 
to advancing housing technology— 
and in a very short period of time. 

Housing technology refers to a 
broad definition of research includ- 
ing demonstrations and experiments 
in new approaches to the living en- 
vironment. This should encompass 
experiments in new towns, new 
towns-in-town and advanced plan- 
ning techniques for existing cities 
involving all of its components: the 
central city, its suburbia and its 
rural surrounds. New approaches 
and systems must be developed 
concurrently with government- 
owned and -operated housing. 

The needs of human beings must 
be better understood. Research 
with the collaboration of the social 
scientists should be instituted to 
provide a better understanding of 
the anonymous dwellers’ needs. 
Existing and subsequent housing 
must be visited and re-evaluated 
so that their occupants’ experience 
will guide future planning. 

Efforts must be made in conjunc- 
tion with the labor force and the 
building trades in advancing re- 
search and technology, and ways 
must be developed to allow existing 
codes to recognize experimentation 
in building design and construction 
in order to be able to evaluate new 
ideas effectively. 

Housing construction technology 
must be advanced through research 
for new ideas, the further develop- 
ment of existing technology and 
transfer of the experience of other 
industries such as electronics, aero- 


space, automotive, shipbuilding, 
etc.; and through acceleration of 
industrialized housing exemplified 


by the prefabrication and mobile 
~ home industries. | 


Professional design services must 
be: made available to all in our so- 
ciety. The AIA supports commu- 
nity assistance programs which uti- 
lize the capabilities that our pro- 
fession can offer. 2 

We recognize our moral respon- 
sibility to develop and sponsor pro- 
grams that would provide profes- 
sional assistance in producing new 


and rehabilitated housingandneigh-- 


borhoods where otherwise such 
help would not be available. How- 
ever, the AIA seeks creation and 
implementation of programs and 
legislation that 


velopment organizations and spon- 
sors, enabling accomplishment of 
the initial planning of needed hous- 
ing by non-profit groups which are 


not financially equipped to pay for | 


the necessary professional services 
prior to final commitment. To fur- 
ther heighten the new sense of 
“social obligation” of the private 


sector, a fair profit must be incor- 


porated in any program, new or 
old. Our economy is based on the 
profit motive, and any sense of 
altruism will be enhanced if a rea- 
sonable reward is available. 

Architects, in earning a leader- 
ship role in translating the needs 
of people for shelter into physical 
forms,must become involved in the 
governmental functions of pro- 
gramming and policy making which 
result in the physical housing prod- 
uct. Today's decision makers often 
are unaware of the consequences 
of their actions, and without mean- 
ingful participation by architects, 
sufficient emphasis is not placed on 
the important relationship of physi- 
cal environment to human well- 
being. 

Architects have a contribution to 
make and must accept both a pro- 
fessional and a public responsi- 
bility in the review of housing pro- 
posals and programs. Arbitrary 
codes and restrictive requirements 
must be replaced by professionals 
making evaluations on the basis of 
human. needs. | 


would provide | 
financial assistance to housing de- | 


*Well-designed munici- 
pal structures such as 


hospitals, libraries and 


even schools are often 
available to the under- 
privileged, but when 
they go home they best 
look at their television 


sets in the dark." 
—]ACK C. COHEN, AIA 


I sense that housing has been 
somewhat of a stepchild to the pro- 
fession, but hopefully we archi- 
lects are beginning to recognize 
our responsibilities toward assum- 
ing our proper role. 

Housing is the most tangible 
physical aspect in the lives of those 
individuals caught in the urban cri- 
sis. Well-designed municipal struc- 
tures such as hospitals, libraries 
and even schools are often avail- 
able to the underprivileged, but 
when they go home they best look 
at their television sets in the dark. 

We of the architectural profes- 
sion have all too frequently made 
ourselves think and act as techni- 
cians, with too much regard for 
building codes, governmental regu- 
lations, zoning policies and, yes, 
fees, and have not concerned our- 
selves with the conceptual and 
philosophical design objectives. 

We are fortunate that both our 
professional leadership and a great 
number of individual AIA mem- 
bers have become aware of the 
architects’ isolation from housing 
matters and are attempting to do 
something about it. More and more 
practitioners are participating in 
community action groups. And so 
we are presented with a direct op- 
portunity to establish dialogue with 
the poorly housed, in new and dy- 
namic.ways. There are attempts in 
some parts of the nation to promote 
an exchange between the building 
industry and the profession. 

The AIA in the past has ap- 
proached the subject without a 
comprehensive view of the social 
impacts involved in the process of 
providing housing for all. 


Now, in this year of cataclys- 


matic change and crisis, it is im- 
perative that architects fulfill their 
role as the shapers of an excellent 
environment for all citizens. 

Our contribution to the urban di- 
lemma must be felt now—next year 
will be too late. 
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*A whole new breed of 
architects could develop 
if low-cost housing be- 
comes, as it must, a 


large-scale enterprise." 


—JEROME P. CAVANAGH 


There are never enough good 
houses to go around. That is one 
of our nation’s recurring domestic 
dilemmas, 

In these days of mounting pros- 
perity, the housing situation has 
become almost intolerable. And 
we seem to be running out of 
answers. 

Government really did not be- 
come involved extensively in hous- 
ing until the late 1930s. Its goals 
may have seemed impressive, but 
results have been rather limited. 

The fact is that we have been 
underbuilding for years. For exam- 
ple, in eight years the metropolitan 
Detroit area gained nearly 700,000 
people but less than 160,000 addi- 
tional housing units. 

These figures do not reflect the 
number of units that have become 
old, substandard and uninhabit- 
able. The reality of the statistics 
hits hardest among the lower- 
income groups whose earnings only 


recently have been sensed and 
surveyed. 

These are the people who get the 
old housing as it is "filtered down" 
(abandoned, discarded, land con- 
tracted, leased, subleased and 
sold) to them from those whose 
economic conditions improve. Yet 
even this filtered-down housing is 
becoming difficult to obtain in 
many urban area markets. 

The problem of obtaining hous- 
ing, whether old or new, is getting 
worse. As new construction lags, 
the availability of older housing 
lessens even more. The effect on 
the already ill-housed urban poor 
is staggering. 

Low-rent or public housing has, 
only in a limited way, come to 
grips with this aspect of the prob- 
lem. In 30 years, fewer than 640,- 
000 units of public housing have 
been built nationally. Current esti- 
mates show that the low-income 
population easily outnumbers this 
supply category by more than 50 
to 1. 

Except for wartime demands in. 
the 1940s, the housing supply did 
not appear too uncertain in De- 
troit until just a few years ago. 

There are three major factors in- 
volved in the recent tightening of 
the city's housing supply which 
seem to have relevance nationally 
as well. They are: 

1. A steady decline in new hous- 
ing from 43,000 in 1954 to less than 
16,000 in 1961, followed by only a 
slight surge back to 29,000 during 
1967. 

2. Necessary clearance for free- 
way construction and, to a lesser. 
extent, slum clearance through ur- 
ban renewal. 

3. The inevitable aging and deteri- 
oration of older housing, making 
many more units less habitable 
every year. 

The task of bringing housing 
supply in line with demand and 
need is going to be a most formi- 
dable urban challenge for some 
time. It can be a futile one if pres- 
ent trends in the housing construc- 
tion industry prevail. i 

One way to increase the housing 
supply is by developing and imple- 
menting cost-cutting, time- and 
labor-saving methods of construc- 
tion on a large scale. This, to most 
people in the business, means 
cheap housing. But it need not be. | 

Lately, many of our local officials 
have even concluded that there is 
no such thing as low-cost housing. 
But if the need is to be met there 
must be more low-cost housing 
constructed, and not just at the cur- 
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rent experimental and piecemeal 


rate. Hundreds of thousands of- 


units must be built and made avail- 
able now or in the next few years. 

This will require a reordering of 
national priorities on the part of 
government, combined with a more 
complete and actual commitment 
from business, particularly the real 
estate investment and building 
firms. 

In all of these matters, the archi- 
tect has an essential role. Estheti- 
cally and professionally, there is 
much to be achieved. It takes much 
more than award-winning designs 
to make low-cost housing desirable 
and livable. 

Prefabricated housing and pack- 
aged unit construction are popular 
methods now used on a limited 
scale in many cities. 

Locally, our Metropolitan Detroit 
Citizens Development Authority 
(MDCDA) is sponsoring a demon- 
stration project in which one- to 
four-bedroom housing units will be 
constructed at a cost of $10 a 
square foot. This is nearly three 
times less expensive than several 


low-rent apartment buildings for. 


the elderly, now delayed because 
of high bids. 

These MDCDA-sponsored homes 
will be built in groupings of eight 
units or less. Each will include a 
living room, dining room and fur- 
nished kitchen. The rent, without 
any federal supplementation, will 
range from $90 to $115 a month. 

It has been a long, long time since 
any housing units have been built 
at.$10.a square foot in Detroit. Not 
even the high-rise efficiency apart- 
ments, still being planned and con- 
structed here, can come near this 

‘low-cost figure. 

This newest attempt at low-cost 
construction in Detroit will be 
watched with great interest and at- 


tention. If it succeeds, the MDCDA 
will go ahead with similar projects 
on urban renewal land, particularly 
in the city's model neighborhood 
area where a variety of rehabilita- 
tion and rebuilding programs are 
being planned by the residents. 
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As projects such as this become 
more commonplace, demand for in- 
novative architectural assistance 
will increase. 

A whole new breed of architects 
could develop if low-cost housing 
becomes, as it must, a large-scale 
enterprise. These architects will 
have to be dedicated professionals 
who can imagine, compute, design, 
prod and persuade in helping to 
produce decent, livable housing for 
every family. 

The role of the architect is clear. 
To give him less than full attention 
and support would detract from 
the urgency of the task. There sim- 
ply must be more good housing to 
go around. 


*Most architects today 
shy away from the 
increasingly complex 
problems of providing 
better housing and a 
better living environ- 


` 


ment for everyone.” 
—JAMES SAN JULE 


The position of the architect re- 
lated to housing has always been 
a curious and disturbing one in the 
United States: At no time in our 
history has he had more than a pe- 
ripheral influence for the better on 
the design or quality of the housing 
and the communities in which most 
Americans have lived. 

Despite the showcase homes, 
apartment structures and new 
community plans which appear in 
architectural publications, this.con- 
dition is almost as true today as it 
was 100 years ago. Of the nearly 
34 million housing units built in 
hundreds of communities since the 
end of World War II, only a rela- 
tively few have been designed or 
influenced by architects. 

Across the nation, architects talk 
freely, and sometimes  bitterly, 
about the reasons for their lack of 
involvement with the design of 
housing: "There's not enough 
money in it." "It takes too much 
time." "Frankly, we don't know 
how to work with the builders." 

Except for philosophical discus- 
sions over cocktails or at profes- 
sional gatherings, and the occa- 
sional design of a luxury house or 
a multifamily structure, most archi- 
tects today. shy away from the in- 
creasingly complex problems of 
providing better housing and a bet- 


ter living environment for every- 
one. And it has always been so. 
This is a sad and wasteful situa- 
tion, and one for which builders 
of housing, financing institutions, 
government at all levels and 


schools, as well as architects, must | 


share the blame. 

It is sad because of an ever- 
increasing frustration and cynicism 
on the part of architects who be- 
lieve there is little or nothing they 
can do about the condition of hous- 
ing. It is wasteful because, with 
only a few minor exceptions, the 
skills, knowledge, professionalism 
and intellectuality of architects are 
today so little reflected in the qual- 
ity of housing design and in the 
creation of communities. 

The tremendous new need for 
housing in the years ahead, and its 
influence on our living environ- 
ment, demands a historic change in 
the relationship of the architect to 
this building type. All who are now 


involved with housing, and all who | 


are concerned about housing, must 
share in. bringing about 
change. 

One practical starting point 


should certainly be the creation of | 


a better understanding and a closer 


working relationship between ar- 
chitects and builders, not only in 


the design and production of the 
housing and the communities 
which are possible today but also 
in the development of new forms 
and in the broader social, economic 
and political considerations which 
are already urgent. 

Much of today's narrow think- 
ing on the part of both architects 
and builders must be put aside if 
this is to be accomplished. Both 
have much to gain economically 
and psychologically by bridging 
the gulf which now separates most 
of them. 

Important business needs in the 
housing industry today can pro- 
vide some of the structural mate- 


rials for that bridge. To cite four: 


* Most builders know they need 
a better product to sell in an in- 
creasingly sophisticated and de- 
manding market. Builder-architect 
teams can create that better 
market. 

* Most builders know they need 
new technology to drive down con- 
struction costs and to help solve 
the growing shortage of construc- 
tion manpower. Builder-architect 
cooperation can help create that 
new technology. 

* Most builders are aware of the 
need for housing for low- and 
middle-income families and of its 


that | 


business potential. Builders and 
architects, working together, can 
help develop methods to meet this 
need. 

* Most builders know the need 
to modernize antiquated building 
codes and zoning and land use pol- 
icies. Cooperation between build- 
ers and architects on various gov- 
ernment levels would help make 


more rational a situation which. 


now hinders progress in housing 
and environmental design and in 
building technology. 

More and better housing will be 
produced, and architects and build- 
ers alike will profit from such co- 
operative efforts to face these busi- 
ness needs. And architects for the 
first time will enter the mainstream 
of our nation's housing. 

Overriding all is the unique con- 
tribution that architects can make 
to the American people in their 
present and urgent search for a 
better living environment and for 
a higher quality of life. This search 
takes many forms, but certainly a 
most important one is a deep-felt 
urge to satisfy emotional and psy- 
chological needs in housing. The 
architect by his training, and by 
his intellectual decision to be: such 
a professional, has the most crucial 
part of all to play in making cer- 
tain that this part-of the search is 
successful. 


“There is no single hous- 
ing design formula 
which will meet all so- 
cial needs.” - : 


—RALPH WARBURTON, ATA 


The national housing design ob- 
jective—the provision of an ade- 
quate number of appropriate dwell- 
ings in good community environ- 
ments—has not been met. 

Though current efforts comprise 
in dollar volume over 30 percent of 
all physical development activity, 
they do not yet include realistic 
participation by architects, sociolo- 
gists, industrialists and others 
whose skills must increasingly be 
brought to bear on housing goals. 
Design services are vitally needed 
if the national level of the environ- 
ment for man is to be elevated. 

We are developing annually over 
400 square miles of land with about 
1!/s million housing units. While 
adding to our existing stock of 
about 65 million units, this degree 
of production barely provides for 
our expanding population and 


largely ignores replacement needs. 
Forty percent of the nation's fami- 
lies are frequently forced into: di- 
lapidated dwellings because little 
is offered at a price they can afford. 

At the same time in other coun- 
tries, recent estimates show that 
housing is being built for as little 
as one-third of our costs, though 
foreign space standards are often 
much lower than ours, to be sure. 

In some areas, foreign produc- 
tivity is as high as costs are low. 
The Soviet Union, for example, is 
currently building housing for all 
aspects of its population at the rate 
of 3 million units per year—over 
twice the rate of our production— 
and the construction quality of this 
housing is rising rapidly. 

Review and improvement of our 
national housing effort is overdue. 
Those observers concerned with 
qualitative matters insist upon the 
need for more research feedback 
leading to a significant refinement 
of family and societal benefits. Ex- 
ponents of quantitative indices 
would like to see more housing 
scheduled to meet defined needs, 
costs refined systematically and 
the delivery time shortened. Both 
design concerns are important. 

There is no single housing design 
formula which will meet all social 
needs. Low family incomes: may 
lead to the likelihood of over- 
crowding: Social contact can be- 
come too facile, and strong archi- 
tectural means to develop a meas- 
ure of individual privacy are re- 
quired. 

Also, while the small percent- 


age of upper-income families can 


achieve the freedoms of choice 
and individuality in many ways, 
the large group of lower-income 
households finds that these vital 
expressions are more directly 
linked to their dwellings. Thus they 
see the design of their homes as 
very important. 

New forms of flexible adminis- 
tration arrangements are emerging 
which may involve many types of 
tenure including public housing, 
leasing, cooperatives, condomini- 
ums and conventional ownership. 
Innovative construction methods 
can also play a role when sweat 
equity by future residents is in- 
volved. These directions are open- 
ing up new areas for imaginative 
planning, design and construction. 

One significant way of upgrading 
quality aspects, saving construc- 
tion time and reducing costs can 
involve industrial production tech- 
niques. On the design agenda for 


over 30 years, the development of | 


mass-produced and mass-erected 
modules (multiroom units), com- 
ponents (baths, kitchens) and ele- 
ments (posts, beams, panels) —and 
combinations of these—is begin- | 
ning to accelerate. 

Over 40 percent of all multi- 
family housing in Great Britain, 
France and Russia is built using 
industrialized systems techniques. 
Under HUD sponsorship, several 
refined alternatives are being ex- 
plored through construction, some 
in connection with the Federal 
Lands for Critical Urban Needs 
effort. 

In addition to developing new 
materials and methods, the action 
of design professionals in identify- | 
ing and resisting artificial con- 
straints to the use of new tech- 
nology can complement several 
federal activities. Success in this 
area will contribute to enlarging 
design capacity and reducing costs 
so that the needs of millions for 
well-designed standard housing 
can be fulfilled. 

A strong urban design plan for 
the entire neighborhood can wise- 
ly embrace many public and pri- 
vate construction activities. One of 
these in an existing community 
sparked by the Model Cities pro- 
gram will increasingly be rehabili- 
tation. There are over 25 million 
housing units over 35 years old, 
and many now are capable of sig- 
nificant refurbishment. 

Efforts to meet broad housing 
development goals are being under- 
taken more and more through the 
cooperative sponsorship efforts of 
government and private enterprise. 
When optimally structured, a client 
team can overcome many obstacles 
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to progress and unleash new op- 
portunities for the design team to 
explore. Coordinated commitment 
to design and build better and 
faster is vital. 

This commitment can help 
achieve the goals of providing a de- 
cent home and suitable living en- 
vironment for every American fam- 
ily. To meet this goal, President 
Johnson has proposed building 
300,000 new housing units next 
year for low- and middle-income 
families—three times more than 
last year. This campaign would in- 
tensify until it produced 6 million 
low- and middle-income units over 
a 10-year period—11 times our per- 
formance in the previous decade. 
. Architects are critical to the suc- 
cess of this effort. To the degree 
that professionals engage in it ag- 
gressively, bring with them all the 
necessary related skills, and ac- 
tively cooperate with public and 
private groups will the quality of 
the environment be-raised. This is 
our responsibility, and we must 

| perform. 


with a new boldness 
and a depth of creativity 
not evident in the recent 
past"  —wiLLIAML. RAFSKY 


The housing and community de- 
velopment programs of the United 
Stetes have evolved into a com- 
prehensive effort aimed at reacting 
to the total cycle of urban change 
—vrowth, maturity, decline, decay. 

‘The focus of activity has shifted 
from. the individual housing site in 
the 1930s to the urban renewal 
project area in the 1950s to the 
total community in the 1960s and 
likely to the metropolitan area and 
the region by the 1970s. 

Nor can the national effort to re- 
build urban “areas be measured 
solely in physical terms. We are in- 
creasingly concerned about build- 
ing the kind of urban structure that 
will recognize the social needs of 
every facet of our population and 
extend opportunities for everyone 
to participate in the fullness of 
American life. The emergence of 
the low-income and minority fam- 
ily as a full partner in the American 
society requires a special sensi- 
tivity to his needs and aspirations. 

The scope and complexity of re- 
building urban America presents 
special challenges to the architect. 
He occupies a responsible, if not 
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“The architect must act 


the pivotal, role in determining 
whether as a nation and as a so- 
ciety we will measure up to pro- 
ducing quality and relevance in the 
rebuilding of our urban areas. 

If he is to fill this role, the archi- 
tect must act with a new boldness 
and a depth of creativity not evi- 
dent in the recent past. He must 
get to the heart of understanding 
the best of our urban society and 
then translate it into a viable en- 
vironment—not an easy task. 

Architects, like all of us who are 
involved in today's urban world, 
are searching for relevance—both 
as individuals and as professionals. 
But it is particularly important for 
the architect who, in his best tra- 
dition, is not just a draftsman who 
executes plans but an interpreter 
of his times who works with ideas 
and creates new forms. 

This struggle to understand and 
to be relevant is beginning now, I 
understand, in the schools of archi- 
tecture where students are no 
longer satisfied with the prospect 
of building architectural monu- 
ments. I am told that today’s stu- 
dent has an acute social conscience 
related to the problems of urban 


| life and that he is often active in 


political affairs. 

This is certainly a healthy sign 
since it reflects the student's in- 
terest in understanding the impor- 
tant issues of society in which he 
must live and work. Yet his in- 
volvement only starts here. His 
true role is to infuse his knowledge 
and concern about urban issues 
into the substantive work of his 
profession. 

The.substance of architecture in 
today's urban world is related to 
the entire fabric of the city and to 
the total living environment. The 
architect must be concerned with 
air and water pollution and the 
abrasiveness of noise. He must un- 


derstand the desires of urban man 
to retain individual identity and 
privacy in an encroaching world 
and to live with some sense of the 
changing seasons. The techniques 
and materials available to assist 
him in this attempt to relate his art 
to the contemporary world are for- 
tunately expanding. 

Yet, in adjusting his sights to the 
needs of the times, the architect 
possibly has no better resource 
than that of the tradition which has 
produced great architecture in the 
past; it is characterized by three 
basic elements: boldness, rele- 
vance and creativity. The times call 
for greatness—and great architects. 


“Here is another op- 
portunity for architects 
to join with others in 
designing standards that 
are politically feasible 
and for which subsidies 


are practicable.” 
—JOHN SPARKMAN 


To the outside world, the United 
States is an affluent society with all 
the material possessions one would 
ever want or hope to have. Un- 
fortunately, this rosy view is only 
partially true. 

Itis not true for the millions of 
poor families living in city or rural 
slums. Nor is it true for a large 
number of middle-class families 
who may have safe and sanitary 
shelter but who live in an environ- 
ment seriously deficient in the 
amenities that are necessary to 
help them enjoy a full and fruitful 
life. , 

The national housing policy re- 
fers not only to a goal of decent 
housing but to a "suitable living 
environment" for every American 
family. The architect often carries 
the responsibility for giving mean- 
ing to these words. 

As time goes on, the words will 
probably remain unchanged but 
their interpretation will change as 
our society progresses and as we 
learn how to build an environment 
more suitable to man's aspirations 
for a satisfactory life. The nation's 
architects and urban planners 
should be in the forefront in the 
development of the latest designs 
to carry out the national housing 
goal concept. 

We have been providing financial 
assistance for over 30 years to 
local communities to help get rid 


of slums and to provide decent 
shelter for its poor. In the process, 
we have learned a great deal. The 
government's first effort through 
public housing was strictly a brick 
and mortar job undertaken with 


the notion that all the poor needed~ 


was a roof over their heads. 

The public housing effort was 
replaced by slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment effort au- 
thorized by the Housing Act of 
1949. This was broadened in 1954 
to the urban renewal concept 
which visualized a total assault on 
all housing deficiencies through 
slum clearance, rehabilitation or 
conservation. Great strides were 
made to clear out and rebuild some 
of the poorest areas of the cities, 
but the program ran into serious 
difficulty because of its concentra- 
tion on real estate objectives and 
not on dislocated residents. 

The next major shift in the US 
city rebuilding job was the intro- 
duction of the Model Cities con- 
cept whereby federal funds would 
help rebuild entire areas of the 
cities in a comprehensive manner 
including the upgrading of its resi- 
dents and its social institutions. 

The program is basically sound 
and a natural and necessary an- 
swer to the varied and interlocking 
problems present in certain areas 
of the nation's cities. Of course, 
until we have demonstrated suc- 
cess in this effort, we will have to 
proceed on faith that it will work 
and that the whole job can be done 
if the proper effort is made at local 
and mational levels. 

The one big missing link to make 
Model Cities successful is effective 


rehabilitation. A reasonably good 
financial assistance program has 
been developed to help the resi- 
dents meet the monthly charges in 
this connection, but very little 
progress has been made in develop- 
ing a satisfactory and effective 
technique for the physical work in- 
volved in carrying out rehabilita- 
tion on a large scale. 

Until a method for rehabilitation, 
involving mass acquisition and 
volume production can be devel- 
oped, I believe that the Model 
Cities program will fall far short 


of its objectives. This should not 
be allowed to happen, and I am 
confident that once private indus- 
try, including architects, recog- 
nizes the importance of this prob- 
lem, it will meet the challenge and 
join government in resolving it. 

Parallel to the program to clear 
up slums and rebuild cities, the 
federal government has been ac- 
tively engaged in helping Ameri- 
can families get decent housing by 
helping them finance homes and 
apartments. The first and by far the 
most productive has been the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System in- 
volving principally the savings and 
loan associations. At the present 
time, such associations have $122 
billion of outstanding mortgage 
loans, or about 44 percent of total 
residential debt. 

If the system can be kept con- 
fined primarily to mortgage lend- 
ing, it has the potential for financ- 
ing well over 50 percent of all new 
housing built. Unfortunately, in re- 
cent years the associations have 
been serving primarily upper 
middle-income groups, with little 
effort being made to direct their 
lending activities to the area of 
greatest need: the low- and mod- 
erate-income groups in the cities. 

Recéntly, the industry has indi- 
cated a willingness to involve it- 
self in inner-city housing prob- 
lems. The details have not yet been 
worked out, but I look forward to 
a significant- breakthrough once 
the giant lending industry becomes 
effective in this area of greatest 
need, 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, through their mortgage 
insurance programs, in combina- 
tion with the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, have pro- 
vided the greatest assistance to en- 
able families of moderate income 
obtain decent housing. 

In recent years, however, these 
programs have been unrespon- 
sive to the housing needs of the 
low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies. Various financial aids have 
been developed starting in 1961 to 
provide a subsidy to bring down 
the cost to the level these families 
can afford. The 221(d)(3) below- 
market program and the rent sup- 
plement program were designed 
for this purpose and are currently 
being used for rental housing. 

Last year a new interest-subsidy 
program for the purchase of hous- 
ing was. devised by the Senate 
Housing and Urban Affairs Sub- 


committee which would give the 
benefit of a 3-percent loan to cer- | 
tain lower-income families seeking 
homeownership. The proposal is a 
part of S.2700, now pending before 
the US Senate. 

These programs have a great po- 
tential but, unfortunately, much of 
their benefit may be lost because 
housing costs have risen so sharp- 


ly in recent years. In the pending 
homeownership plan, a mortgage. 
ceiling of $15,000 (or $17,500 in 
high-cost areas) would be estab- 
lished under the program. 

Already we have been told that 
homebuilders cannot build under 
these ceilings. We have probably 
not heard the last of this, but our 
committee takes the attitude that, 
for government subsidy programs, 
these are reasonable ceilings and, 
instead of raising them, insists that 
industry produce the housing to fit. 
Here is another opportunity for 
architects to join with others in 
designing standards that are politi- 
cally feasible and for which sub- 
sidies are practicable. 

Congress has developed a wide 
range of tools whereby federal as- 
sistance can be obtained for the 
clearance of slums, the rebuilding 
of cities and the financing of new 
and existing houses. 

It is now up to private industry, 
the architects, the urban planners, 


“and the homebuilders to give these 


programs life and to provide the 
expertise to devise new community 
plans, new housing design and new 
construction techniques which, in 
combination with government fi- 
nancial aid, can produce housing 
in the kind of environment that 
our great masses of American 
people can enjoy and afford. 
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“We have a public re- 
sponsibility to see that 
potential clients who 
cannot afford large bud- 
gets, or who do not wish 
to use full architectural 
services, have the bene- 


fit of consultation." 
—ROBERT L. DURHAM, FAIA 


Our nation must not continue its 
current direction in-housing. While 
the factors causing the summer 

| riots are elusive, poor housing is 
high on the list. 

The housing industry is restive 
and has been especially plagued 
by fluctuating economic factors. 
Both federal and local governments 
are exploring new approaches to 
public housing. Policies being dis- 
cussed by members of Congress re- 


main unclear. In this situation of 
‘unrest and confusion, the archi- 
tectural profession has both op- 
portunity and responsibility. 

The suburban evolution which 
has left us with urban revolution 
indicates that we do not have solu- 
tions for the problems that beset 
our citizens, within or without our 
cities. 

That portion of our population 
which has violently demonstrated 
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contempt for its surroundings has 
been given no choice. Suburban- 
ites who thought they had a choice 
are exhibiting dissatisfaction with 
the dullness of their environment. 

At no time in the history of pub- 
lic housing has its results been 
subject to such questioning. Pri- 
vate housing, supported by govern- 
ment programs designed to provide 
maximum standards and maximum 
quality, has produced unsatisfac- 
tory quality at maximum price. 

We have the responsibility of 
fitting ourselves to the twofold 
housing task: making our profes- 
sional services more widely avail- 
able to the American public and 
promoting our skills and knowl- 
edge as an accepted standard in 
housing of every type and quality. 

To this end, the AIA is making 
a basic reappraisal of its policies. 
We are preparing to offer political 
leadership on every subject in this 
field—a new role because for too 
long we architects have been con- 
tent to react to the proposals of 
others. 

We must offer more than our 
carefully conceived -and positive 
advice to legislators and all others 
concerned with housing problems; 
we must also initiate legislation. 

It seems obvious that we must 
also provide technical leadership. 
Architects must exert more in- 
fluence in the writing of better and 
more standardized building codes. 

We must involve ourselves with 
technical manufacturing processes 
so that design concepts become a 
part of industrialization processes. 
In order to establish policies that 
will make US industrial know-how 
available in housing, we must sit 
down with labor as well. 

We must become the advocates 
of future home dwellers in pro- 


viding every device and policy that 
might produce better housing at | 
reasonable cost. This includes 
multidisciplinary community de- 
sign (economic planning, trans- 
portation, etc.) and systems ap- 
proaches. 

Suburbia was built in a fash- 
ion that often prevented the or- 
derly growth of cities, resulting in 


wasted and despoiled landscapes 
and lack of sense of community. 
We and our professional col- 
leagues, along with a growing seg- 
ment of the American public, have 
learned much from the experience 
of the past two decades. 

Serving notice that the profes- 
sion is vitally interested in hous- 
ing requires leadership from indi- 
vidual architects, from AIA chap- 
ters and from the Institute nation- 
ally. We must assure the public 
that we are ready to become in- 
volved; and lest we think we have 
demonstrated this involvement, try 
making a few calls among the ar- 
chitects listed in the Yellow Pages 
under the pretense of seeking as- 
sistance on the design of a ‘small 
house. 

It is high time that individuals 
can more readily obtain architec- 
tural consulting services on hous- 
ing matters. We have a public’ re- 
sponsibility to see that potential 
clients who cannot afford large 
budgets, or who do not wish to use 
full architectural services, have the 
benefit of consultation. However, 
we still maintain it is preferable 
that the architect coordinates the 
complete design process. 

Even the casual student of past 
civilizations has noted that one of 
the first signs of decay was the de- 
sire not to get involved. We stand 
aghast at reports that witnesses 
turn their backs on attack and rob- 
bery. Is the housing crisis any less 
an example of noncommitment? 
Our creative talents and our pro- 
fessional responsibilities demand 
that we face involvement with 
housing people, rich and poor. 

Only by assuming active leader- 
ship politically, technically and 
professionally can we offer more 
than lip service in building a better 
environment. We have the capabil- 
ities; do we now have the will? O 
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Ihc Inside Story 
of Glasweld. 


J.S. Plywood's Glasweld? has moved inside in Incombustible. 
i big way. In more and more buildings it is Glasweld is acceptable 
roving as acceptable for interior uses as for in those areas requiring 
:xterior applications. 10076 incombustibility. 


Here are five—and there are more—good Listed by Underwriters Labo- 
'easons why this asbestos reinforced panel with ratories, Inc., as noncombus- 
ts all-mineral colored coating can be confident- tible with a flame spread, 4 
yy used on your next interior job: fuel contributed and re 

smoke developed 
rating of 0-0-0. 


Dependable. Glasweld never needs paint- 
ing or refinishing when used in interior 
applications: Surface smudges are easily 
cianed with soap, 
detergents or any 
ordinary abrasive 
cleaner. 


Economical. Glasweld is simple to 
install with exterior mastic and 
mouldings. Large sheets go 
up quickly. All surfacing 
can be handled by one trade. 


Decorative. Since Glasweld 
comes in 24 colors, it offers great 
freedom to create almost any in- 
terior decorative effect. Equally 
important, Glasweld retains a 
visually flat appearance if prop- 
erly installed. 


Durable. Glasweld is highly 
abrasion and seratch resistant. 
Properly installed, it with- 
stands everyday wear-and- 
tear in high traffic areas of 
schools, hospitals, hotels. In 
fact, Glasweld’s “life expect- 
ancy" is as long as that of the 
buildings in which it is in- 
stalled. 


Why not try Glasweld on your next interior job? 
You'll find it the most versatile, economical and 
trouble-free paneling you can use. 

For more detailed information, read our 
brochure on Glasweld. Call the Architects Serv- 
ice Representative at your nearest U.S. Plywood 
office for a copy or write: 


Glasweld 
Interior Installation Details. 


Apply Glasweld to plywood with matching Glasweld 
moldings and mastic in areas requiring high impact re- 
sistance. Moldings are available in plain anodized, Dura- 
color or porcelainized aluminum to match all Glasweld 
colors. 


Glasweld can be backed with gypsum board where 
fire regulations require. (Depending on the construction 
of the wall, an hourly rating can be secured.) Apply chest- 
nut-size gobs of mastic to the substrate. Trowel, press and 
seat for adhesion. The “R” series molding shown creates 
a panelized treatment. 


For greater articulation use the “K” series mold- 
ing. It will create a distinctive scale without increasing 
overall wall thickness. 


Vertical joints without moldings can be secured by 
chamfering Glasweld edges with a carborundum flocked 
steel file. Apply exterior grade mastic to the entire sub- 
strate, seat and temporarily block at joint. Fasten top or 
bottom. Use a grout or sealant at joint. 


Where impact is a minimal problem, Glasweld can 
be mounted on furring strips. Spacing for 4%” thickness, 
12"x120". Shown here is a snap-on molding which can 


be used in a matching or contrasting color. 


Head and Base Treatments. Where the vertical edges 
of Glasweld are retained by moldings, panels do not have 
to be secured top and bottom. Panels mounted without 
vertical moldings must be mechanically supported top or 
bottom to prevent slippage due to possible mastic release. 


U.S. Plywood 


(Scale 96 "—] "m A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. 
777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Formerly ... Now... 

you had to spray on Robertson Q-Lock’ Floor 

fireproofing here. gives you 2-hour fire rating 
without fireproofing underneath. 


H. H. Robertson Company’s research and development group is constantly 
searching for new ways to improve construction and lower costs. Q-Lock Floor 
is a good example. Since its design made structural partners of concrete and 
steel, new fire tests became feasible. Underwriters’ Laboratories Floor & Ceiling 
Design No. 267 tested and classified it a 2-hour fire rated floor construction 
without the underfloor fireproofing previously required. When an incombustible 
ceiling is used, this new 2-hour floor construction can result in considerable 
savings in time and money. Write for complete Q-Lock Floor literature. 


SPECIFY ROBERTSON Q-LOCK FLOOR 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


TWO GATEWAY CENTER (OG PITTSBURGH, PA. 15222 
PLANTS IN AMBRIDGE, PA., CONNERSVILLE, IND., LOS ANGELES & STOCKTON, CAL. 
SALES OFFICES, AGENTS AND PLANTS IN 60 COUNTRIES AROUND THE WORLD 


d E oda isi To A 
MAXIMUM PROJECTION 
And that's. the minimum projection 
E any exit | device. The drop-forged 
| Von Duprin type 50 concealed vertical 
rod and ‘mortise lock | devices for pairs 
Ed hollow metal doors, And. you can use 
the mortise device ‘on single, wood or hol- 
dw metal ‘doors. Write, today, for catalog 
1 Bulletin 523. Von ) Duprin, Inc. « 400 W. Mary- 
land Street « Indianapolis, Indiana 45225. Von 
LI Lid. - 903 Simard Street « Chambly, Quebec 


| WonDuprin 50 
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A Growth Profession from page 64 


use the increased income of normal membership 
growth to meet new demands. Just as many chap- 
ters have felt it necessary to suggest raising fees 
to cover the increased costs of doing the job right, 
we have come to a point where this ordinary ac- 
celeration is too slow and so we propose a dues 
increase equal to about one cent an hour for your 
work-year—one cent an hour increase in 18 years. 

It is not a matter of competition between local 
and national level for the dues dollar, but of put- 
ting the entire AIA operation into high gear. 


Supplemental Dues 


The large number of members who pay sup- 
plemental dues may ask why the 1968 increase in 
those dues, from 1 to 2 percent of the FICA tax, 
is not sufficient to carry out these endeavors. 

When supplemental dues were first approved 
at the Philadelphia convention in 1961, it was 
promised that such dues would only be used to 
initiate and perform new short-term projects for 
specific results. We have used these funds to pro- 
duce useful tools, to explore, experiment and 
pave the way for new permanent programs. 

When the Council of Commissioners met in 
November 1967, it found the demands for excel- 
lent projects to be far in excess of the income pro- 
duced by supplemental dues which approximated 
$140,000 annually. The decision was made then, 
and sustained by your representatives on the 
board, that the demands on the profession were 
so great that the income had to be increased. 
Society's demand for improvements in practice, 
technology, education and public relations will 
increase rather than diminish. We are obligated 
to stick with the policy that supplemental dues 
will not be drained away from special use to aug- 
ment the continuing programs or add new perma- 
nent staff positions. Our only hope for effective 
new continuing programs is your approval of a 
dues increase to fund them. 

The continuing activities have been described 
as the broad programs that build the backbone of 
professional development. The demand for 
stronger, broader programs has also become ur- 
gent, as I hope I have made clear. The answer, 
then, is to provide growth for the entire inte- 
grated program at one time with the increase in 
corporate dues. 

The board has accepted the responsibility of 
leadership to recognize the changes affecting ar- 
chitects, determine what needs to be done, how 
to do it, what it will cost and what benefits are 
to be achieved. 

We think the challenges and opportunities are 
unmistakable and that it is time to move into the 
big leagues. m 


| For the 
Driftwood Look 


House in Portland, Oregon. Architect: Van Evera Bailey. 
Siding and trim stained with Cabot's Bleaching Oil. 


Specify 
Cabots 


$241 
BLEACHING OIL 


Mildew Resistant 


@ actually bleaches exterior woodwork 


can be used on any kind of new wood 


gives a natural,silver gray weathered 
effect in 6 months 


e high content of refined creosote 
prevents decay — permits painting over 
later if desired 


provides both beauty and protection 
with minimum upkeep 


SAMUEL CABOT INC. 
445 S. Terminal Trust Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02210 | 


Please send Architectural Bulletins #1 and #2 and color card on Cabot's 
Bleaching Oil. 
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TYPICAL 


Asphalt Expansion Joints and Curb 
and Gutter Sections . . . Catalog 
No. 68 


(B) Fibre Expansion Joint sealed with 
HI-SPEC Joint Sealing Compound 
... Catalog No. 68 


PRESSURE RELIEF, |, Pour and 
Foam-In-Place Urethane Joint . . 
Bulletin No. 174 


Liquid-Membrane Concrete Curing 
Compounds... Catalog No. 234 


PREMOULDED MEMBRANE Vapor 
Seal with PLASMATIC Core . 
Catalog No. 756 
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Premoulded Tongue and Groove 
Joint... Catalog No. 247 


DUO-PVC Waterstops . 
No. 640 


. . Catalog 


CR-26 SPECIAL Chlorinated Rubber 
Curing and Anti-Spalling Compound 
... Catalog No. 68 


Sewer Joint Compounds . . . Bulle- 
tin No. 505 

CURE-HARD Chemical Curing and 
Hardening Compound . . . Catalog 
No. 215 


SrAjTiGHT, 


0006060060 


PRODUCTS — 


CM-60 Thiokol Polysulfide Base 
Structural Sealant... Catalog No. 407 


ELASTOMERIC BUTYL CAULKING 
COMPOUND... Catalog No. 422 


MEADOWMAT Asphalt-Plastic Lin- 
ers ... Catalog No. 902 


GARDOX or HI-SPEC Joint Sealing 
Compounds... Catalog No. 68 


Plastic Roof Coatings . . 
No. 68 


. Catalog 


Roof Coatings . . . Catalog No. 68 


products...specified and 
used wherever functional 


reliability is important 


Every structure that you design or build is a 
constant testimonial to your business ability 
and integrity—and SEALTIGHT products were 
specifically developed to meet modern design 
standards and protect the structures on which 
reputations rest. 

You can specify and use SEALTIGHT prod- 
ucts in hundreds of ways, and on nearly every 
construction project . . . secure in the knowl- 
edge they meet or exceed prevailing specifica- 
tions and will efficiently perform their desig- 
nated functions. Contractors can order all the 
necessary products from a single source, know- 
ing they will be delivered when and where 
they're needed. 

The typical applications illustrated are just a 
few of the ways SEALTIGHT products con- 
tribute to better construction practices. The 
SEALTIGHT line includes the industry's finest 
vapor seals to keep water out . . . heavy duty 
asphalt and asphalt-plastic mat-type liners to 
keep liquids in . . . all types of control joints to 
effectively accommodate expansion and con- 
traction of concrete . . . numerous standard 


and custom-formulated liquid-membrane cur- 
ing compounds to properly cure concrete and 
provide a hard, durable surface . . 


. many 


W. R. MEADOWS 
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For additional information, just request any or all of the Catalogs 
listed with the products on the left hand page. 


types of joint sealers and caulking compounds 
to meet every sealant requirement . . . twenty- 
one different types of waterstops to eliminate 
water seepage through joints of concrete struc- 
tures . . . plus many other job-mated specialty 
products. 


The development, production and marketing 
of these products in a manner to provide you 
with the best service possible is our primary 
concern. Strict quality control standards have 
earned for SEALTIGHT products a reputation 
for quality and reliability of which we are 
justifiably proud. 


Application techniques have been carefully 
developed, tested and documented in our 
SEALTIGHT TECH-TIPS. As the experienced 
designer and builder are aware, practical knowl- 
edge of on-the-job techniques is often the 
missing ingredient in the manufacturing proc- 
ess. Attention to such details as providing 
practical, easy-to-use packaging and easy-to- 
follow instructions on all product labels is a 
SEALTIGHT plus. 


Your request for additional information on 
any of the SEALTIGHT quality products will 
receive prompt, personal attention. 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


15 KIMBALL STREET - ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 


W. R. Meadows of Georgia, Inc. W. R. Meadows of Canada, Ltd. 
4765 Frederick Drive, N.W. 130 Toryork Drive 
Weston, Ontario, Canada 
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Computer Programs to Share 


An AIA-sponsored survey has 
turned up 14 professional practice 
subject areas suitable for computer 
use by architectural offices of all 
sizes. 

This is reported by the North 
Carolina Research Group which, 
under contract with the Institute, 
conducted the survey. 

Aim of the survey was to deter- 
mine how the computer is being 
used in today's practice — and 
whether computer programs now 
in use by some firms could be made 
available to all offices. 

North Carolina Research discov- 
ered through the canvass 176 com- 
puter programs. But the research- 
ers said this number could easily 
have been doubled through “fur- 
ther solicitation." 

Fourteen of the programs could, 
the survey staff said, "be of great 
utility if made available to the 
small and medium-sized firms as 
well as the larger organizations" 
and if “taken together and organ- 
ized as an integrated package." 

Ben H. Evans, AIA, the Insti- 
tute's director of Education and Re- 
search, said the North Carolina Re- 
search Group will be engaged to 
develop a series of workbooks on 
available programs of profession- 
wide usefulness. Some of the pro- 
grams will be amalgamations, he 
explained. For example, the cost 
accounting workbook might be 
based on the cost accounting pro- 
grams of several firms. 

The workbooks will explain to 
architects the kinds of information, 
equipment and answers-to-be-ex- 
pected involved in the computer 
programs. 

The issuance of the workbooks 
will be followed by a series of sem- 
inars at universities around the na- 
tion which will be held to bring 
together architects and computer 
service bureau personnel. 

"It is generally felt that the pro- 
grammers found in typical service 
bureaus do not have the insight in- 
to architectural problems required 
to write satisfactory programs for 
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these applications," North Carolina 
Research says in its report. 

“The small firm finds itself limit- 
ed in obtaining satisfactory pro- 
grams. Only a handful of small 
soft-ware houses specializing in ar- 
chitectural applications were found 
by the survey. This points very 
strongly to a need by the small and 
medium-sized firms for program 
distribution." 

The survey, as expected, found 
that most of the expertise in the use 
of sophisticated techniques lies 
with the larger architectural firms. 

Also found—and again not sur- 
prisingly to the researchers—was 
a heavy concentration of computer 
usage in the corridors between Bos- 
ton and Washington and Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. 

Only the larger firms, as a gen- 
erality, were found to be writing 
their computer programs in-house. 
“The smaller firms, when programs 
are required, particularly arrange 
to have them written by others," 
says the survey report. “This may 
be one of the primary reasons, 
aside from economics, why small 
and medium-sized firms tend less 
to use computers." 

The 14 professional practice sub- 
jects suitable for computer appli- 
cation which the survey delineated: 
1. Accounting—One program found 
by the survey involved the stand- 
ard AIA accounting system for 
architects, suitable for small and 
medium-sized firms. Most firms, 
especially the larger ones, use a 
more elaborate system. 

2. Project scheduling and man- 
power control—This area was rep- 
resented by a number of programs 
and seems to be an item of particu- 
lar interest, says the report. Efforts 
here are aimed at optimizing the 
utilization of office resources in 
producing required work. 

3. Cost estimating—Several pro- 
grams were found for estimating 
both during and following the de- 
sign stage. 

4. Specifications— There appear to 
be at least two specification-writ- 


ing programs considered by their 
developers as satisfactory for most 
projects. 
5. Engineering—Found was a wide 
variety of programs serving the 
range of engineering problems. 
6. Heat gain calculations—A num- 
ber of programs is available for the 
calculation of heat gain and loss, 
probable operating cost and equip- 
ment selection. 
7. In-house information retrieval— 
Several programs were identified 
involving retrieval from  corre- 
spondence, job files, drawing stor- 
age and technical data resources. 
8. Cut-and-fill calculations—Found 
was a program useful in making 
preliminary decisions regarding 
site treatment and building design. 
9. Lighting design—A program as- 
sisting in lighting layouts and lumi- 
naire selection was turned up. 
10. Area and volume allocation— 
Programs found on this topic assist 
in schematic design and produce a 
display of optimum spatial alloca- 
tion based on the design program. 
11. Perspective drawing—This pro- 
gram provides accurate perspective 
layouts as a foundation for final 
rendered drawings. 
12. Elevator design—A program re- 
lating elevator design to program 
requirements was found. 
13. CPM— Discovered was a pro- 
gram that helps in the economical 
development of network schedules 
and their use in refining design for 
speed of construction. 
14. Project design—Several pro- 
grams were located in this area, 
all of them aiding designers in the 
development of design through ref- 
erence to critical parameters: cost, 
size, zoning envelope, elevator ca- 
pacity, space required, etc. 

Researchers also found programs 
in prototype use. At least one firm 
was discovered working toward 
the machine-generation of architec- 
tural drawings following the com- 
pletion of design. 

"These programs have significant 
implications for future practice," 
the survey group stated. 


Bilco heavy plate watertight floor, pit and 
sidewalk doors combine rugged construction with 
easy, safe operation. Made of 1⁄4” steel or 
aluminum, these flush doors have a live load 
capacity of 300 pounds per square foot. 
Compression spring operators afford 
extremely easy opening and closing, and for 
safety, act as a check on retarding the 
downward motion of the doors. 

They are available in single and double 

leaf design, in a wide range of standard 

as well as special sizes. 
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Checklist for Cities 


A peaceful, racialy integrated 
neighborhood of 90,000 residents 
on the South Shore of Chicago 
found itself threatened by reloca- 
tion due largely to real estate 
economics. 

A group of volunteer residents 
called the Architectural and Re- 
development Committee of the 
South Shore Commission, headed 
by a young architect named Saul 
Klibanow, accepted the challenge. 
For two years they worked in 
South Shore to assess the housing, 
shopping, transportation, law en- 
forcement, human resources, traf- 
fic, recreation and schools as well 
as many other social and physical 
elements. In short, the group de- 
veloped a plan for the creation of 
a total dynamic environment. 

In Washington, D. C., last year a 
group of 18 citizens instituted a 
defense for their community from 
the threat of major construction 
proposals that would destroy the 
19th century setting of the nation's 
capital. The Joint Committee of 
Members from the Capitol Hill 
Community, which was headed by 
a lawyer and included two archi- 
tects, challenged public policy by 
developing a physical and social 
analysis of the area and submit- 
ting it to citizens and the local 
government. 

These examples indicate the ac- 
tion which has already been taken 
in certain urban areas in order to 
appraise cities and achieve en- 
vironmental reforms. Moreover, 
they point to the need for an ap- 
praisal that is comprehensive if it 
is to solve urban problems in com- 
munities all over America. In an- 
swer to the need, the AIA Com- 
mittee on Urban Design has cre- 
ated the Checklist for Cities. 

The Checklist provides for the 
first time an entirely unique work- 
ing guide with which citizens can 
plunge in and analyze the assets 
and liabilities of their communities 
and delineate a basis of action for 
reform. 

Using the Checklist as a tool, 
any group of architects can act 
through their local chapter to get 
environmental reforms underway. 
In addition, local support must be 
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generated. Even with this, how- 
ever, outside help may be needed, 
resulting ultimately in a full-scale 
commissioning of urban design 
services. 

Publication of the Checklist was 
undertaken with the primary con- 
sideration that design must be re- 
lated to decision making. Under 
the assumption that each commu- 
nity is uniquely afflicted with vary- 
ing problems, the Checklist is nec- 
essarily a flexible tool, a multi- 
faceted inventory. As explained in 
its text, the guide is “designed as a 
checklist of significant factors 
common to most cities in this coun- 
try. These factors are grouped un- 
der the major headings of the phys- 
ical and social facets of the city 
and of the forces shaping them. 

“Taken together, the checklist of 
factors articulates the evolving 
form of the city—a form which 
constitutes the design as an end 
product.” It goes on to say that 
“Comprehensiveness is more im- 
portant than exhaustive research 
into each heading.” 

The implications of such a flex- 
ible tool readily apply to commu- 
nity and citywide appraisals, Mod- 
el Cities projects, downtown re- 
newal and urban highway planning. 

Who can use the Checklist? The 
document itself is designed as an 
aid for the practitioner who works 
at larger than single building 
scale. It is particularly suited, how- 
ever, to citizens, concerned about 
the plight of their communities, 
who are willing to act. These 
people might be organized within 
civic and neighborhood action 
groups. They could be local chap- 
ters of the environmental design 
professions or professional design 
consultants. Whatever group it is 
that initiates an appraisal process 
for their city must "organize itself 
for the long pull to achieve its 
recommendations," proposes the 
Checklist. The organizational fol- 
low-up should give expression to 
certain functions which include: 

* distribution of the document 

* stimulation of public support by 
means of communications media 
and within the citizenry and its 
leadership 


* ongoing professional counsel of 
the public and private groups im- 
plementing the recommendations. 

Also important is the group's 
preparation to "make its voice 
heard in public hearings where leg- 
islation is being considered, or 
administrative decisions made, that 
will affect its recommendations." 

To help AIA chapters begin the 
appraisal of urban America, the na- 
tional Committee on Urban Design 
has embarked upon a highly suc- 
cessful assistance team service. 
Briefly, this brings several expert 
design professionals to the scene 
of the problem where in several 
days' time the issues are authorita- 
tively and firmly enjoined. This 
service has already met with enor- 
mous success in pilot studies con- 
ducted for such communities as 
Rapid City, S. D., Frankfort, Ky., 
and Denver. 

If the objective of urban design 
is "to produce physical forms and 
systems that are rational, coherent 
and responsive to the life styles 
and aspirations of those who use 
them," then the Checklist for Cities 
helps to meet that goal. Concerned 
people are becoming aware of this. 
Lady Bird Johnson has written: 
"What a pleasant surprise it is to 
see the Checklist for Cities that 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects has published. 

"Urban officials and concerned 
citizens can greatly benefit from 
this professional summary of en- 
vironmental facilities, each and all 
of which add up to make the image 
of a city as a whole." 

Bulk orders during the docu- 
ment's first month of publication 
reflect the widespread concern. 
Some examples: the Detroit Model 
Cities program, University of Illi- 
nois' department of architecture, 
the Philadelphia Chapter AIA's 
new Community Design Workshop 
for helping low-income neighbor- 
hoods, the National Paint Up-Fix 
Up Campaign and the National As- 
sociation of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials. 

The 31-page Checklist is available 
from Documents Division at AIA 
Headquarters. Single copies free; 
$50 per hundred. 


When it 
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specifying 
hardwood 
doors... 
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the sound of 
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Customer- 
Oriented 
PA.System 


You'll quickly discover 
that the Eggers people give 
every specification, every 
order, every customer their 
personal attention . . . 
with a care and 
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back more than 80 years. 
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attention means instant 
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constant touch with people 
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being done. Immediate 
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Eggers personal 
attention shows up in 
every detail of Eggers 
hardwood doors and 
architectural plywood 
panels ... in the accurate 
interpretations and final 
representations of your 
architectural design... in 
the care and skill 
expressed in expert 
matching of face veneers, 
of paneling and doors; 
in perfect finishing that 
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texture; and in creating 
precisely the effect 
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Like the sound of Eggers’ 
P. A. System? 


Talk to your Eggers 
representative listed in 
Sweet's #. Or call one 
of our customer 
service men, person to 
person, at the factory. And, 
by the way, if you don't 
have our catalog, let us 
send you one. You'll 
find it very helpful. 
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The persistent sealant 


Even when surface preparation isn't perfect 
or when the mechanic doesn't follow 
application instructions to the letter, 
DAP"one-part Acrylic sealing system 
sticks tight...whatever the building material. 


Count on DAP one-part Acrylic to stay on most any 
job without primer. It achieves design adhesion 
even if dust particles or moisture on the joint sur- 
face hinder initial adhesive contact. DAP Acrylic 
polymeric sealant is extremely resistant to harden- 
ing despite prolonged exposure. And because it 
reseals itself (unlike elastomeric sealants), it 


makes up for possible mechanic errors. These for- 
giving ways recommend one-part DAP Acrylic 
sealant for difficult sealing jobs and hard-to-reach 
construction joints—where failure means costly 
call-backs. To receive Technical Data Bulletin with 
complete product information and specifications, 
please send coupon. 


Sa ee E. 
l l 
. DAP Inc. General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401 SUBSIDIARY OF Plough, Inc. 
l [C] Please send Technical Data Bulletin describing DAP one-part Acrylic Sealant. l 
- C] Have your representative call with information | 
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THIS "TREE HOUSE", with glass-walled "branches" 
suspended from a center "trunk", 

offers interesting architectural possibilities, 

particularly for buildings on crowded, downtown land. 

With window placement along the entire length of each floor, 
and with the cantilevered floors tapered to not block daylight, 
the concept allows outdoor enjoyment throughout 

the interior space. The "tree house" was designed by 
Architect Haigh Jamgochian of Richmond, Va., and has 


been featured in Libbey « Owens « Ford national architectural promotions. 
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The Hill Eyes 'Systems' 


If more and more architects are 
trying to understand the systems 
approach, so are more and more 
politicians. 

This is reported by Rep. F. Brad- 
ford Morse (R-Mass.) who for 
some time has believed that “ours 
has been a haphazard, piecemeal 
approach that depends far too 
much on good luck." 

Such an approach will no longer 
suffice, Morse said. "We are on the 
threshold of an entirely new ap- 
proach to the solution of these pub- 
lic problems. Long-standing rela- 
tionships between government and 
business will, of necessity, have to 
be altered. Our best creative effort 
will have to be exerted through the 
evolution, testing and full utiliza- 
tion of more forceful, imaginative 
techniques and devices." 

Among members and commit- 
tees of Congress, Morse related 
in a speech before the joint Leg- 
islative Conference of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and 
the Consulting Engineers Council, 
there is a feeling that understand- 
ing the systems approach takes 
special education and orientation. 

Those Esoteric Phrases: “The 
terminology itself often seems un- 
clear. What is meant by operations 
analysis and research, simulation 
and modeling, or systems man- 
agement and planning? Esoteric 
phrases such as ‘symbolic logic’ 
or ‘queueing theory’ pose even 
greater mental impediments. The 
world of automatic data processing 
—the subject of countless articles 
in the popular press and profes- 
sional journals—is not always easy 
to comprehend.” 

But politicians and their staffs, 
in gradually increasing numbers, 
are "striving to understand the new 
jargon, to understand the systems 
approach," Morse tells us. 

The mounting interest is doubt- 
less due to the dramatic shortcom- 
ings of the fragmented approach 
and the sensational success of the 
systems approach—at least in 
“hard” applications. 

“Management science has been 
much talked about during the last 
two decades, and the aerospace 
industry has utilized it to the full- 
est,” the Congressman says. "Un- 
fortunately, few groups respon- 
sible for dealing with the 'soft' 
problems of society have pro- 
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gressed toward the better utiliza- 
tion of management tools and 
techniques." 

Commission Is Proposed: Morse 
—as the “criticality of our situation 
became more and more glaring"— 
introduced legislation (HR-20) pro- 
viding for the establishment of a 
National Commission on Public 
Management. 

The charter of the working com- 
mission would feature two major 
objectives: 1) to collect and an- 
alyze information about the ap- 
plication of systems techniques to 
non-defense, non-space public 
problems, and 2) to develop pro- 
grams which would use these tech- 
niques to solve specific problems. 

In addition, the commission 
would have the authority to tap 
into private management skills and 
experience. 

Support for the concept has come 
from many quarters, according to 
Morse who quotes Dr. Simon 
Ramo, scientist and industrialist, 
as saying that “one of our biggest 
challenges today is not so much 
the development of a new technol- 
ogy but rather the utilization of 
what we have for the betterment 
of mankind. For the past few years, 
we have been watching our cities 
decay, our transportation systems 
choke with too-heavy traffic, our 
school and hospital facilities grow 
less and less adequate, and our 
water and air become more and 
more polluted.” 

Systems Allocations: Sen. Gay- 
lord Nelson (D-Wis.) in a bill he 
has introduced has concentrated 
on the need to employ systems 
analysis and systems engineering 
in collaboration with plans to se- 
lectively allocate the nation's sci- 
entific and engineering manpower 
to the national problems. Grants- 
in-aid to states or contracts with 
university groups are provided for 
in his bill. 

Morse told of attending an in- 
formal seminar at the Brookings 
Institution along with 19 other 
members of the House who “dis- 
cussed candidly their need for bet- 
ter information, and how systems 
techniques and automatic data 
processing might help them in 
their day-to-day office functioning 
and in their role as national 
legislators." 

Moreover, “as federal legislators 


face the plethora of activities being 
undertaken at the federal, regional, 
state and local levels, it quickly be- 
comes apparent,” Morse adds, 
"that assessment criteria and pro- 
cedures are an absolute 'must' if 
order is to emerge out of relative 
chaos. One step to bring this about 
has been the introduction of a bill 
by Rep. Charles E. Goodell (R-N.].) 
calling for the establishment of an 
Office of Program Analysis and 
Evaluation and a Joint Committee 
of Congress on Program Analysis 
and Evaluation. In urging that 'ob- 
jective, scientific, and empirical 
analysis' be used in assessing all 
federal programs, the sponsors are 
pointing up the requirement for 
strong controls in order to optimize 
the results to be derived from 
those programs which have been 
chosen for funding." 

The PPBS Technique: Within 
the federal establishment, mean- 
while, PPBS—the Planning, Pro- 
gramming, Budgeting System—- 
grows in its adoption and impact. 

PPBS has four central features: 
1) focus is placed on the basic ob- 
jectives of the federal government 
and in establishing a relationship 
between these objectives and all 
program activities; 2) the impact of 
program development and funding 
for several years into the future is 
identified; 3) all costs germane to 
the given program are noted; 
4) alternative courses of action are 
delineated and analyzed. 

Members of Congress have great 
interest in PPBS, Morse says. They 
are, he adds, beginning to realize 
that “a cleverly derived mixture of 
technological and political solu- 
tions is going to be needed to over- 
come the problems of our age and 
the means by which government 
strives to overcome them." 

Morse said he shares the senti- 
ment in a statement by Prof. Har- 
old P. Green of the George Wash- 
ington University, who said: 

"At the present time, national 
policy decisions with respect to 
'go' or 'no-go' on technological pro- 
grams are made on the basis of 
judgments only as to feasibility, 
cost, priorities and budgetary con- 
siderations. What is required in m 
view is that judgments on legal, 
economic and social aspects be in- 
tegrated into the decision-making 
process." [t] 
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“Most operable walls work easy immediately after 
they're installed . . . for a little while anyway. But once 
they're in use, easy operation becomes an altogether 
different story. I’m the one who ends up struggling 
with the unoperable operable wall!” 


You get that same first-day easy operation with an 
R-W operable wall after years of use. The R-W wall is 
supported by heavy-duty ceiling track with ball- 


bearing hangers. Completely free of any floor contact 
with no floor tracks, guides or slides. So, R-W oper- 
able walls glide open and shut easily, class after class, 
semester after semester, year after year. 


If you're considering an operable wall for your next 
school job, write us! We'll have your R-W Sales 
Engineer contact you and deliver our latest operable 
wall information—including Bulletin A-600. 
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Design of the Housing Site—A Cri- 
tique of American Practice. Robert 
D. Katz. Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, 1966. 223 pp. No price 
given. 

Katz has undertaken with vigor 
and critical analysis this study to 
identify technical and procedure 
factors essential to the high quality 
development of multifamily hous- 
ing in the United States. Visiting 
700 separate sites in 30 urban areas, 
his investigation endeavored to de- 
termine ways of increasing inten- 
sity without sacrificing livability. 

In evaluating both publicly as- 
sisted and privately financed hous- 
ing, his objective included qualities 
in older housing, the influence of 
zoning practices, new design tech- 


niques, and ways to improve both 
the practice and process of site 
planning in the US. 

The result is a study well docu- 
mented with descriptions, photo- 
graphs and site plans. The reader 
will not find pat formulas for suc- 


cessful solutions but rather a 
wealth of evidence to support the 
need for more careful concern at 
the design stage. Since each com- 
munity and each site has a peculiar 
personality, quality can be achieved 
only by the sound and imaginative 
application of old design principles 
correlated with the nature and atti- 
tude of the anticipated occupants. 
Katz' emphasis upon environmental 
values of exterior spaces suggests 
the importance of cooperation with 
landscape architects. 

He faces directly the question of 
the importance of regulations and 
controls and believes that they do 
not insure good design and, in fact, 
may discourage it. He does, how- 
ever, conclude that the professional 
review process is good and should 
be encouraged at all levels of gov- 
ernment. Constructive design criti- 
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cism is one of the surest means of 
achieving improvement. 

The photographs, largely by the 
author, illustrate well the points he 
documents. The examples of good 
design usually indicate a quality 
which has resulted from careful 
concern for details, many of which 
appear to be more expensive in first 
cost or maintenance than their un- 
sightly counterparts. 

Since cost control is a great limi- 
tation to freedom in design, it is 
regrettable that some relationship 
between the two could not have 
been suggested in this valuable ref- 
erence work. If such a supplemen- 
tary study were undertaken, some 
correlation between quality of en- 
vironment and degree of public ac- 
ceptance would be most valuable. 

Mobile home parks as a site de- 
sign problem are also included in 
this study, and ample evidence is 
presented to confirm the need for 
the serious concern of the profes- 
sion. The growing industrialization 
of housing components is well dem- 
onstrated by the mobile home, and 
the architect should not consider 
this innovation outside of his area 
of concern in the urban scene. 

Katz' study is a valuable contri- 
bution to the much neglected field 
of housing and should be consid- 
ered required reading for every in- 
terested design professional. 

DONALD L. HARDISON, FAIA 


Highrise Building and Urban De- 
sign. Hans Arreger and Otto Glaus, 
New York: Praeger, 1967, 224 pp. 
$20. 

In the United States we have 
become so accustomed to high-rise 
buildings that we take them for 
granted, rarely asking questions 
about their advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

This book is by two Swiss au- 
thorities: Aregger is director of the 
regional planning office of the Can- 
ton of Zurich, and Glaus is an 
experienced architect with many 
buildings to his credit. 

The first section of the book, 
composed by Aregger, raises many 
penetrating questions about the 
high-rise structure, analyzing its 
purpose and function, its siting and 
its effect on country, town and 
city. 

"The question," Aregger writes, 
"is whether we mean to endure 
them or control them." 

It is somewhat difficult to relate 
the supplementary illustrative ma- 
terial, prepared by Glaus, to the 
theoretical text. To this reader, at 
least, it somehow seems a thought- 
ful presentation but not specifical- 


ly a documentation of Aregger's 
text. 

There are 29 examples of high- 
rise buildings given, stretching 
from Wright’s Price Tower in 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, to a high- 
rise block in Tapiola, Finland, de- 
signed by Aarne Ervi. This so- 
called “documentation” is fol- 
lowed by a detailed analysis of 
22 other structures. 

Glaus also wrote the concluding 
essay called "Thoughts on Future 
Development." He calls for high- 
rise buildings to be "put to use as 
a normal, highly valuable, inte- 
grated element in urban building." 

The book includes 51 photo- 
graphs, 200 plans and 85 most in- 
triguing sketches. 


Private Houses: An International 
Survey. Werner Weidert. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. 165 pp. $16. 

This book, with text in English 
and German, presents 33 houses 
located in various parts of the 
world from Helsinki to Santa Bar- 
bara. The aim has been “to present 
typical examples which illustrate 
the current trends and potentiali- 
ties in house design." 

There are plans and photographs 
of each house; and specific fea- 
tures and problems, particularly of 
siting, are pointed out in individual 
descriptions of the houses. The 
arrangement of the book is accord- 
ing to shape and size of plan, start- 
ing with the comparatively small 
house and going on to larger ones 
with more intricate plans. 

The book begins with architect 
Halldor Gunnlósson's own home 
near Rungsted, Denmark, and con- 
cludes with the Taylor house at 
Westport, Connecticut, designed 
by John M. Johansen. Roughly a 
third of the houses shown are by 
American architects. 

It has been quite a while since 
there has been a really topflight 
book on domestic architecture. 
This one is still not the answer, 
but in many ways it is an admir- 
able contribution. 


The Modern Room. Edited by Giu- 
lio Peluzzi. New York: Universe 
Books, 1967. 210 pp. $15. 

The Modern Room will make a 
homemaker drool. It makes some 
obvious statements such as, “Cur- 
tains and draperies add consider- 
ably to the atmosphere of a room.” 
But the really stunning color pho- 
tographs speak louder than the 
text. 

The book is crammed with vis- 
ual suggestions to help anyone, 

Continued on page 105 


oe mae 
to design the correct lighting 


environment is YOUR job... 


to make it happen is ours. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT IS THE PLEASURE of seeing your own designs corn- 
pleted. The satisfaction in specifying quality equipment and seeing this equip- 
ment meet all performance tests. lt is the satisfying reward after you have 
mastered all problems. In the architectural field before professional recognition 
there is challenge, creativity and accomplishment. VVhen you select or specify 


Silvray-Litecreft lighting, you exhibit the confidence that leads to accomplishment. 


40 years of quality and service to architectural lighting... 
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Weis solid brass recessed ies 

latch releases by merely M zd 
lifting door upward. No delay 

in reaching an emergency situation fast. 


This Weis feature is especially 
important in hospital, school, and other 
institutional locations. 


Compact demonstration kit 
shows action...display brought 
to- your office upon request. 
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amateur or pro, solve an interior 
decorating problem, provided the 
décor is contemporary. If French 
provincial is your taste, this book 
is not your cup of tea. 

Foyer, living room, kitchen, 
bath, nursery, terrace and garden 
—all areas of a home are consid- 
ered. There is also a section on 
"decorative elements," and in- 
cluded here are treatments of 
curtains and draperies, carpets and 
rugs, floors and walls, doors and 
screens and lamps. 

The book was published origin- 
ally in Italy under the title Forma e 
Colore nell' Arredamento Moderno. 


Desert Architecture. Ralph E. Para- 
chek. Phoenix: Parr of Arizona, 
1967. 93 pp. $6.95. 

As a practicing architect in Phoe- 
nix for the past 10 years, the author 
has studied the varied and beautiful 
architecture of the Sonora Desert 
in Arizona and New Mexico. This 
short book, interspersed with many 
illustrations, can be only an appe- 
tizer. It is successful in that one 
wants to go immediately and inves- 
tigate the desert himself. 

Parachek contends that the re- 
gion is unique. In the rest of the 
United States, old cultures have 
been obliterated as new ones gained 
strength, but in the desert even to- 
day the Hopi villagers, Spanish- 
Americans and Anglo-Americans 
co-exist. One sees daily evidence 
of their respective ancestors. There 


is an overlapping and intermingling, 
too, and this is revealed clearly in 
the architecture of the region. 
Parachek writes of the arts and 
architecture of the Indians; of the 
Spanish padres and their followers; 
and of those irreverant gringos who 
poured in from the eastern and 
southern parts of the United States 
after the Civil War. Each adapted 
to the demands of the desert envi- 
ronment; each left contributions. 
Environmental factors, such as 
the warm and dry climate, remain 


constant. In a chapter on “Contem- 
poraries," Parachek discusses the 
materials and techniques the mod- 
ern architect uses as he confronts 
those constants. 

Many contemporary architects 
have brought a new excitement to 
the desert, aided and abetted by 
the bright and brilliant sun, the 
strong colors and deep shadows 
and its fierce but compelling 
beauty. "As in the past," writes 
Parachek, “the new is added to and 
blended with that which has been 
before." 


I. Planning, Programming and De- 
sign for the Community Mental 
Health Center (1966, $8); II. Archi- 
tecture for the Community Men- 
tal Health Center (1967, $12); III. 
Architectural Aspects for the Com- 
munity Mental Health Center (to 
be published, $6). New York: Men- 
tal Health Materials Center, Inc. 
$20.80 per set. 

This three-volume Community 
Mental Health Center series pre- 
sented by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the School of Archi- 
tecture of Rice University and the 
Maurice Falk Medical Fund, aims at 
bringing about a closer collabora- 
tion between the mental health 
therapist and the architect. It also 
seeks to achieve a new set of de- 
sign principles for a "new kind of 
structure for a new kind of service 
program." 

The first two of the three volumes 
are now available, and they are 
useful tools. The first volume con- 
siders the theories and concepts in- 
volved in the design of a commu- 
nity mental health center for a San 
Francisco community. Other neigh- 
borhoods will not have the same 
needs precisely, but there are un- 
derlying, constant principles. 

The study was conducted by the 
Western Institute for Research in 
Mental Health, San  Erancisco. 
Project directors were Dr. J. J. 
Downing; Dr. R. A. Kimmich; Ellis 
Kaplan, AIA; and Herbert Mc- 
Laughlin, AIA. 

The second volume came out of 
the Rice University Design Fete 
held in 1965. Six teams of special- 
ists met on the Rice campus to con- 
sider the problems involved in de- 
signing six representative mental 
health centers. On each of the 
teams there were a psychiatrist, a 
community psychiatrist trainee, an 
architect and five architectural stu- 
dents. Within a two-week period 
each team worked to develop a 
psychiatric program and an archi- 
tectural design for a community 
mental health center. 


This volume reports the conclu- 
sions reached by the six teams, and 
it should provoke thought regard- 
ing both community mental health 
programs and their architectural 
settings. Among the architects who 
participated in the program were 
Kaplan, David A. McKinley Jr., K. 
Izumi, Wilmont Vickrey, Jean-Paul 
Carlhian and W. W. Caudill. Bill 
N. Lacy was director of the project. 

The third volume in the series 
will be titled Architectural Aspects 
for the Community Mental Health 
Center. It will endeavor to interpret 
new concepts of design and will 
represent "a composite of architec- 
tural consultation information from 
the National Institute of Health." 

Any architect charged with the 
responsibility of designing a men- 
tal health center will welcome 
these books which bring to him 
considerable information from 
both the mental health and the 
architectural specialist. 


Literature Relating to Planning, De- 
sign and Construction of Science 
Facilities. National Science Foun- 
dation. Washington, 1967. 29 pp. 
20€. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, US Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402. 

A list of articles and papers per- 
taining to the planning of science 
facilities that can be consulted in 
the reference library of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation's Archi- 
tectural Services Staff is given in 
this pamphlet. Established in 1963, 
it aims to provide "professional 
support in the areas of architec- 
tural design, engineering and con- 
struction," and its reference library 
has been considered as an essential 
element in giving help to those who 
ask the foundation for assistance. 

This publication aims to inform 
persons searching for materials on 
the design of science facilities 
about the data available for con- 
sultation in the offices of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in Wash- 
ington. It provides considerable 
help for other libraries and archi- 
tectural offices as well. 

Many government publications, 
books, periodicals, transactions of 
congresses, papers and similar 
sources are cited. There are a num- 
ber of references to articles which 
have appeared in the AIA JOUR- 
NAL. The subject divisions are 
logical and helpfully detailed, mak- 
ing the bibliography easy to use. 

This is certainly a wise invest- 
ment of 20 cents if you are inter- 
ested in science buildings. 

Continued on page 110 
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HERE'S AN ATTRACTIVE / PRACTICAL 
SOLUTION TO THE WRAPS PROBLEM 


IN THE MODERN CLASSROOM 


a 


> 


NK: ——-—— 


jv. 


UT 


SCHOOLINE SEMI-CONCEALED WARDROBES 
do away with the costly, inconvenient nuisance of a cloak room— 
the slamming, banging, finger pinching of closet doors—the unat- 
tractive clutter of open shelving and, instead, give a completely 
flexible hidden-from-view wraps and storage system. 


Each double wardrobe unit accommodates 16 pupils, is constructed 


-=~~ to give long trouble-free service and as an extra bonus, provides 
pe 21 sq. ft. of colorful tackboard or chalkboard. Matching teacher's 
TW closet, storage cabinet, and sink units are available and can be com- 
bined to meet your special requirements. For a more complete story 

write for our catalog SL-920. 


© 1967 V.P. Co. 


Vogel- Peterson COMPANY 


"The Coat Rack People” 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
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"ES New York, New York 


Architects: 

David and Earl Levy 
General Contractor: 
John W. Ryan, Inc 
Glazing Sub- Contractor. 
Barney Schogel, Inc 


[ 16901 Make Waves! 


When the architects of New York's impressive United 
Parcel Building wanted a window glass that didn't show 
the typical "waves" of ordinary drawn sheet glass they 
naturally specified Glaverbel. They knew that Glaver- 
bel's meticulous craftsmanship and quality control pro- 
duce glass with greater surface regularity, and fewer 
defects. Shouldn't you look into the look of Glaverbel? 


r GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. | 

| Empire State Building | 

| 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 | 

| Please send me: | 

GLAVERBEL (USA) INC. Empire State Bldg. 350 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 10001 | C f now GLAVERSEL Catog Drawn Sheet Glass | 

Drawn Sheet Glass * Tinted Glass - Cast Glass + Floated Plate Glass + Plate Glass | — | 

Enamelled Glass * Diffuse Glass * Diffuse Non-Reflecting Glass [Fem -_________ —_____. | 

Represented by: JOHN DE GORTER, INC., New York, N.Y./ RAYMOND DEREUME INTERNATIONAL INC., | Address | 

Punxsutawney, Penna. & Chicago, 1II./ R. J. MAYER & CO., INC., New York, N. Y./ PACIFIC STATES GLASS | city State Zi l 
INC., Los Angeles, Calif./ RH HOD ES GLASS CORPORATION, Dalias, Texas/ VEERMAN INTERNATIONAL CO., —M —— a —— 

New York, N. Y./ VEERMAN INTERNATIONAL CO. OF FLORIDA, North Miami, Fla | By. Title. ——— MR B 

See Sweet's Architectural File 4a/GL. SS dd mE Uum pu s s UR GER Ge URN = 
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when quality counts... 


uini a PITTTTLLLLLULL mm 


Model ROG5-72 72" W. x87" H. x25" D. Model RES-4AF 30" W. x 36" H. x 25" D. 


IMPERIAL PLAZA (Elderly Housing) Richmond. Va ISABELLA HOUSE (Elderly Housing) N.Y NEW YORK HILTON 
H. D. Nottingham and Associates, Architect Joseph Douglas Weiss, Architect William B. Tabler, Architect 


ACME, America's most complete line of compact kitchens 


Made by the oldest and largest manufacturer of compact 
kitchens to the exacting standards required for rugged alog in( G) 


. : : = catalog in 
institutional use. Write for catalog. Sins 


ACME. nationat REFRIGERATION CO., INC. Offices and Factory: 19-26 Hazen Street, Astoria, N. Y. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 188, Astoria, N. Y. 11105 
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precast concrete panels 


...In Color 


Precast concrete panels can be any 

color—or combination of colors —that 

suits the function of a building, the 
climate, or the aesthetic requirements 
of the job. You can have: 

1. One over-all color by simply add- 
ing pigment to the Trinity White 
Portland Cement mix. 

. The sparkling effect of an exposed 
colored aggregate in a white matrix. 

. The uniform color of matching 
aggregate and matrix. 


In addition to the variety of colors 
available, there are unlimited tex- 
tures that can be achieved by varying 
the size, type, and depth of exposure 
of aggregates. Texture affects color by 
the way it receives light and shadow. 

In all cases, Trinity White Portland 
Cement protects the purity of the 
color simply because white accepts 
the color best. 

Trinity White was used in the span- 
drels of the two new Residence Halls 
of the University of Wisconsin. Tex- 
ture and color was added with a buff 
quartz aggregate. Vertical accents 
were achieved by using fins colored 
with dark red and black flint gravel. 


e 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


CREDITS: Pane! Manufacturer: Badger Concrete Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Architects: J. & G. Daverman Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Genera! Contractors: J. L. Simmons Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago; J. P. Cullen & Son, Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


E 
A product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, P.O. Box 324, Dallas, Texas 75221 GP 
Offices: Houston * Tampa * Miami * Chattanooga * Chicago * Fort Wayne * Kansas City, Kan. * Fredonia. Kan. * Los Angeles ® C (C 
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Sun Protection: An International 
Architectural Survey. Ernst Danz. 
New York: Praeger, 1967. 149 pp. 
$13.50. 

Modern buildings with large ex- 
panses of glass require some means 
of sun protection regardless of 
whether they are sited in northern 
latitudes or in warmer regions. Due 
to factors beyond his control the 
architect often cannot face the 
building in such a manner as to in- 
fluence favorably the intake of 
light and heat. In such cases he is 
doubly pressed to provide means 
of protecting the building from ex- 
cessive sun and glare. 

In this book Danz suggests a 
wide variety of methods to afford 
sun protection, both fixed and mov- 
able devices and combinations of 
the two. There are chapters on such 
means of control as shade from 
trees, cantilevered roofs, projecting 
floor slabs, structural framing, bal- 
conies and loggias, shade louvers 
and blinds, shutters and jalousies, 
shaded glass, awnings and roller 
blinds, and screens. 

Danz, a graduate engineer from 
the Stuttgart School of Technology 
and with experience in a number of 


architectural firms, makes practical 
suggestions about comparative 
costs, problems of maintenance, 
the efficacy of various materials, 
and esthetic and design considera- 
tions. The illustrative examples are 
well selected and provide the ar- 
chitect with a wealth of sugges- 
tions. The text is in English, Ger- 
man and Spanish. 


A System for Dynamic Simulation 
Using Computer Graphics. Philip 
A. Hendren. Stillwater, Okla.: 
Oklahoma State University, 1967. 
40 pp. No price given. 

The need for developing simula- 
tion techniques in architectural de- 
sign has indeed been recognized 
(see ACSA section, AIAJ, Dec. '67). 
Such techniques are generally val- 
uable in discerning human re- 
sponse to various environmental 
stimuli, and particularly useful to 
architects and planners in testing 
responses to a proposed physical 
environment. 

This Oklahoma State University 
study uses as its basis computer 
graphics and motion picture pho- 
tography. Its objective is "to de- 
vise a simple technique for study- 
ing movement through space." Per- 
spective drawings are used to 


study spatial experience with con- 
sideration to the important vari- 
ables of light and movement. 

Says the author: "The system 
realizes movement by changing rel- 
ative positions between space-con- 
fining elements and a viewpoint; 
and light by describing the ele- 
ments in proper illumination with 
the use of shading and shadows. 
It is considered that the essence 
of space can be depicted effectively 
in this way as long as the inter- 
actions of the elements that con- 
fine space are clear in the presen- 
tation." 

As the study shows, “the system 
is still largely experimental and its 
limitations are not well defined, 
but initial investigations indicate 
a broad range of applications." 


The Architecture of Wisconsin. 
Richard W. E. Perrin. Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, 1967. 175 pp. $7.50. 

Perrin probably knows Wiscon- 
sin architecture the way that few 
people do. He has studied it, ob- 
served it, admired it and written 
about it. The essays collected here 
first appeared in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, and this book 

Continued on page 114 


RILED ABOUT 


ROOFING FAILURES 


The multiplicity of roof decks, the change from mul- 


tiple story commercial buildings where the roof may form 
only 5% of the wall area, to one-story buildings where 
the roof area can be 5 times the wall area, has wrought 
changes at times reducing useful roof covering life from 
decades to months. 

Is the trouble design error, material degradation or 
poor workmanship? Learn about the problems associated 
with the installation of roofing materials over a variety 
of roof decks which you specify—in McCawley's 400 
page textbook, now in its 3rd edition. 


ROOFING 
ESTIMATING, APPLYING 


We have a limited supply of Minnesota University 
Professor C.E. Lund's brochures "Roof Failures, Under- 
stand and Avoid Them" and “Static Versus Dynamic 
Roofs" plus a 6-page of Building Researcher G. O. 
Handegord's "Review of Research on Problems in Flat 
Roofs". These will be included gratis to the first fifty 
orders for the roofing textbook. The authoritative text 
covers both fact and opinion and includes built-up roof- 
ing, steep roofing materials and application, new and 
traditional roofing materials. Cost, post paid, if order 
is accompanied by check, $10.00 per copy. 


TRY IGE Beautiful breakproof 


post-tops in soft mood-making textures: Ice. 
Flame. Smoke. Opal. LET US HELP YOU SELECT. 


Order From 


SHELTER PUBLICATIONS, DEPT MA-1 


205 West Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 60606 


STONCO ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 07033 ©1968 
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HOPE’S 


At Princeton since 1910 


Pa 


AR 


7963 Graduate College Quadrangles, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. Ballard Todd and Snibbe, Architects 


When Holder Hall was built at Princeton University 58 1962 John Foster Dulles Library of Diplomatic History 
years ago, Hope's windows were specified and installed Architects: O'Connor & Kilham 
therein. A partial list of other buildings at the University t ; 
inwhich Hope'swindowsare also installed follows below: 1963 Woolworth Center of Musical Studies 
Architects: Moore & Hutchins 
1910 Holder Hall 1963 John C. Green Hall (re-designed) 
Architects: Day Brothers & Klauder Architects: Francis Roudebush 
1913 Graduate College 1963 Henry C. Frick Laboratory Addition 
Architects: Cram & Ferguson Architects: O'Connor & Kilham 
1925 [Isabella McCosh Infirmary 1964 Undergraduate Dormitories 
Architects: Day & Klauder Architects: Hugh Stubbins & Associates 
1929 HenryC.FrickLaboratory 1964 Guyot Hall — Geology Addition 
Architects: Charles Z. Klauder Architects: O'Connor & Kilham 
1930 Dickinson Hall 1965 Magie Apartments 
Architects: Charles Z. Klauder Architects: Ballard Todd Associates 
1947 Herbert Lowell Dillon Gymnasium 1965 McCormick Hall — Art Museum 
Architects: Aymar Embury Architects: Steinmann & Cain 
1952 Edward S. Corwin Hall 1968 L. Stockwell Jadwin Gymnasium 
Architects: Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith Architects: Walker O. Cain & Associates 
1960 Dormitories and Social Hall Complex 1968 Physics Building 


Architects: Sherwood, Mills & Smith 


Architects: Hugh Stubbins & Associates 


HOPE'S WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N.Y. 


WITH THE SAME 


__. INSIDE SAFETY 


y 


You can choose from a variety of attractively styled 
outside lever handles when you select Reed" exit 
devices. Combined with the inherent beauty of the 
flat-bar design of Reed devices, these handles have 
been designed to complement the crisp clean lines of 
today's modern entrances. 


Reed exit devices themselves add only a simple hori- 
zontal line to the appearance of the door. Completely 
avoids the drooping crossarm necessary with all other 
devices. Blends well with aluminum glass doors or 
serves as a smart accent on solid doors. 


You also have safe dependable exit devices. The 
exclusive Reed design features direct crossarm opera- 
tion of the latch bolt. There's nothing to bend, bind 
or fail. And operation is in the same direction of travel 
as traffic. It’s straight through, not down, for straight- 
thru-safety. 


Consider Reed exit devices for your next job. Get 
dependable safety and beauty. 


CONTACT YOUR REED REPRESENTATIVE FOR MORE DETAILS 


REED poor pevices 


2013 Box 58, Wood Dale, Illinois, 60191 
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THE SILENCER 


Give your complaint department a rest. Specify aluminum windows that carry The Silencer: 
AAMA's Quality Certified label. All that technical small print on the label means that these windows | > CERTIFIED 


MAR 

| 
(1) meet specifications approved as a USA Standard by the entire construction industry, eee | 
(2) are tested for sound construction, water leakage, structural strength, air infiltration, and wind 

load in compliance with the specs. In other words, they're darned good windows. For a 

complete list of windows which carry the label, please request our Certified Products Directory. 


Architectural Aluminum 


Manufacturers Association 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60601 
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SPECIFY 


ZIG ZAG 


ON YOUR PROJECTS 
IT IS USED IN 
SO MANY 
WAYS 


Interior plaster | 


Produces an easy-working | 
finish coat for smooth, 
white durable walls. 


Mortar 


Creates a strong, moisture- $E 
proof, self-healing mixture. Fe 


Stucco 


Creates a finish which en- 
dures weather and vibra- 
tion stresses. 


Concrete 


Forms a mixture which is 
very placeable and 
homogeneous. 


Grading and 
Landscaping 


Conditions the soil for 
better lawns and gardens. 


Ohio® Lime products meet all existing 
Federal and A.S.T.M. Specifications. 


Literature is available 
to help you. 


For complete specification data write to: 


OHIO® LIME COMPANY 
Woodville, Ohio 43469 
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National 

April 23-25: Building Research Institute Conference 
on the Office Building, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

April 30-May 1: Building Research Advisory Board 
Year Round/All-Weather Construction Conference, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

April 29-May 3: Conference on Religious Architec- 
ture, Statler Hilton Plaza, Miami Beach, with a post- 
convention seminar, May 3-6, San Jeronimo Hotel, 
Puerto Rico 

May 4-9: American Society of Planning Officials Con- 
ference, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 

May 7-9: Consulting Engineers Council Annual Meet- 
ing, Statler Hilton Hotel, New York City 

June 23-26: American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Canada 

June 23-29: AIA Annual Convention, Portland Memo- 
rial Coliseum, Portland, Ore., and Ilikai Hotel, Hon- 
olulu (June 28-29) 

July 3-6: National Society of Professional Engineers 
Annual Meeting, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


May 2-4: Gulf States Region, Holiday Inn, Rivermont, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


International 


June 2-4: International Design Methods Group First 
Annual Conference, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 

June 15-20: International Federation of Landscape Ar- 
chitects Congress, Montreal 

June 16-22: International Design Conference, Aspen 

Aug. 26-30: International Health Conference, Copen- 
hagen 


Continuing Education 

June 17-28: "Computer Graphics for Designers" 
course. Contact: Bertram Herzog, Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Industrial Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104 


Awards Programs 


* The Liturgical Conference (preliminary plans and 
completed churches). Contact: Architectural Compe- 
tition, 2900 Newton St. N.E., Washington, D. C. 20018. 
Submissions due May 1. 

* Prestressed Concrete Institute. Contact: PCI, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 60606. Submissions due 
May 13. 


Tours 


* Greek Settlements Through the Ages, July 6-13. 
Organized by the Athens Center of Ekistics. Applica- 
tions must be sent to the ALFA Tourist and Travel 
Agency, 35 Voulis St., Athens 118, by May 6, with 


a deposit of $52.50 (first-class hotel) or $42.50 (third- 
class hotel). 

* Architectural Tour of Scandinavia, Aug. 8-Sept. 
6. Contact: Dr. Harold Fredsell, Director of Church 
Development and Architecture, United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 1511, New 
York, N. Y. 10027. LJ 


The carpet: 


The luxurious 

Raleigh City Club, 

Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Richard E. Campfield, 
Designer, 

The Walter M. Ballard Corp. 
New York, New York 


Bi Í Installed throughout the hotel, 
Ige OW. they've proved not only practical but add to the 


atmosphere, warmth and quiet. 


Why do designers like Richard E. Campfield spec- 
ify Bigelow? Because they know that for every 
hotel, motel, bank, hospital or other commercial 
building, Bigelow has or can custom-create the 
perfect carpet. We've done it since 1825. Our 
carpet counselors will give you all the help you 


need in solving any kind of carpet problem —at 
no charge. Simply call your nearest Bigelow sales 
office. Or for a colorful, free brochure on commer- 
cial carpets, write Dept. A, 140 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. Find out for yourself why 


people who know buy Bigelow 3 


Bigelow sales offices are located in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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When Jay Lewis inspects a Natcor door, 
he signs his name to it. 


Every Natcor door carries a special serial number* For complete information on Natcor's full line 
that is keyed to a detailed inspection sheet. When of doors and entrances, see our catalog in Sweets 
Jay approves a door, he signs the inspection sheet or write: 
and it goes into a permanent file. 
Since his reputation is on permanent file, Jay 
is very critical. But that's the way we want him 
to be. That way, nothing but our very best will 
ever leave the plant. 
Quality materials, advanced engineering prin- 
ciples and careful workmanship make a Natcor 
door something Jay is proud to sign his name to. THE NATCOR COMPANY 
Rely on Jay... specify Natcor. And sign your SINCE 1920 


name to it. P.O. BOX 9321, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37204 
*The Serial Number is located in the top rail of the door. Member NAAMM 
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ACOUSTA- 
VOICING 


Altec Acousta-Voicing is a unique 
new method that "tunes" a sound 
system. Just as a pipe organ must 
be "voiced" and "regulated" to 
the auditorium where it is 
installed, so the sound system can 
be "voiced" to match the charac- 
teristics of the auditorium where it 
is installed. 


Acousta-Voicing allows startling 
freedom from feedback, and much 
greater acoustic gain from the 


sound system. This permits greater 
distance between the microphone 


ALTEC 


COUSTA- 
OICE 
* Trademark applied for 
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and the performer and remarkably 
higher speech intelligibility in 
auditoriums formerly considered 
too reverberant for speech pur- 
poses. Most revolutionary of all, 
the new system stability allows the 
microphone to be used in front of 
the loudspeakers, as in the case of 
the new "thrust" stages. 

To apply the benefits of Acousta- 
Voicing to your next project be 
sure to keep in mind these names: 


Altec for the world's finest sound 


reinforcement systems. Acousta- 


What's that? 


Voicing for assuring optimum 
sound performance in the individ- 
ual environment. Call your specially 
trained and equipped Altec “CE” 
Sound Contractor. You'll find him 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your 
Telephone Directory under the 
heading "Sound Systems," or write 
to us for more information. 


mm 


LANSINGe® 
A Division of 


WY Ling Altec, Inc. 


1515 S. Manchester Ave., Anaheim, Calif, 92803 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Sound Equipment Exclusively: Stereo Receivers, Speakers, Speaker Systems, Stereo Ensembles for the 
Home / Microphones, Control Consoles, Amplifiers, Speakers, Speaker Systems for Public Address Systems / Audio Controls, Consoles, 
Amplifiers, Microphones, Monitors for Professional Broadcast, Recording & Motion Picture Studios & Theatres / Telephone Amplifiers 
& Associated Wire & Microwave Transmission Equipment / Power Supplies & Transformers 
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PROFESSIONAL 


SOUND by 


THE DX SERIES 


All-Silicon Solid-State 
Professional Amplifiers 


DX250 
250-325 Watts 


Dynamic 


DX125 
125-165 Watts 


Where high power amplification is 
needed for industrial or commercial 
applications...where dynamic and 
faithful reproduction is a requirement 
...where unfailing, continuous per- 
formance is imperative...today’s 
logical choice is a RAULAND DX 
Series Amplifier... 


with the exclusive 
5-YEAR WARRANTY 
and individually registered 
Certificate of Performance 


ask for 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


For detailed specifications of the 
RAULAND DX Series Professional 
Amplifiers, write us on your letterhead. 
We specialize in working with archi- 
tects and consulting engineers. Write 
today for full information. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535-L Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 60618 
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Zero Defect 
Excellence | Parameters 


Architects Information Service 


To order single copies of items listed: 
Circle number on card that corre- 
sponds to number beside each of 


the 


listed items you want. Send no 


money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 


1 


2 


17 


20 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 
Sun and Shadow: 
Philosophy—p. 65 
Return to a Rome Prize Winner 
—p. 74 


A Design 


Previous Issue Reprints 
single copy prices as noted 


Liability Insurance—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Down-to-earth look at the archi- 
tect's status 

Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys—4 pp.; 25€ 

Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 


Visual Benefits of Polarized Light 

—6 pp.; no charge 

A review of criteria 

Cities: What's the Matter?—32 
4475€ 

A roundtable discussion by 33 

experts 

Expo 67—16 pp.; 50¢ 

A Canadian architect's critique 

Planning the Powder Room—3 

pp.; 25¢ 

A workability tour of an impene- 

trable area 


Art/Architecture—13 pp.; 25¢ 

* Art as an Architectural Element 

* A Few Thoughts and Criticisms 

* A Bank as an Art-Architectural 
Patron 


Practice Profile: Pancoast/Feren- 
dino/Grafton of Miami—6 pp.; 
25€ 

An unusual contract with a 
school board 


Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


Designing a Church: An Act of 
Risk—3 pp.; 25€ 

Appraising X today's religious 
symbols 

From Three Emerged One—24 


pp.; no charge 

Jury report of the first Reynolds 
Award for Community Architec- 
ture 

How to Make the Most of Your 
Models—3 pp.; 256 

A clever photographic technique 
An Architect's Sketchbook—8 
pp.; 25€ 

Drawings from Japan and India 


To 


order manufacturers' technical 


data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 


for 


which you wish additional spe- 


cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 


the 
113 


114 


117 


118 


33 


34 


35 


36 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


appropriate producer. 


The Immediate Environment—36 
pp.; $1 

Seven viewpoints on the archi- 
tect’s role and responsibility in 
housing 

The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
25¢ 

Challenge of supersonic travel 


Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 25¢ 

A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 

“Let’s All Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol’—4 pp.; 
25€ 

Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 

Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 
formation and prices 


AIA JOURNAL Annual Index, 
1967, single copy free 

Reprints in quantity, information 
and prices 

The House and Its Design, slide 
kit sponsored by the AIA and 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, information and prices 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 

Uniform Plans for Stock Schools, 
annotated bibliography 

Special book offers to AIA mem- 
bers, information and prices; just 
published Creative Control of 
Building Costs; Specification 
Work Sheets; Architect's Hand- 
book of Professional Practice; 
1967 Membership Directory; Com- 
prehensive Architectural Serv- 
ices; Urban Design; Uniform 
System for Construction Specifi- 
cations, Data Filing & Cost Ac- 
counting; Opportunities in an 
Architecture Career 

1966 Design Award Program 
(HEW-AIA-EFL), brochure of 
higher education facilities 

Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 
Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 


NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 
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This colorful new booklet describes how Inland/Milcor Exterior Wall 
Systems, employing light-weight structural members, can help you stay 
within your budget and still achieve the exterior effect you want. 


These versatile systems offer you, the architect, freedom to ^ 

select or combine the surface materials, textures and ul H ü 

colors you prefer. They include a unique assembly that D 

provides a 2-hour fire-rated load bearing wall. exterior walls 
They are suitable for any condition from bearing 

walls to balcony railings. They are used with 

any type of structural framing system, and for that SAVE E ace 
almost any building size, shape or end use. / 
Inland/Milcor Exterior Wall Systems provide : - 

quality construction, proved in use for many years, WEI / Ime 

yet are surprisingly economical — have provided 


savings as high as 50% of the installed cost of other types of 

construction. They're lighter, narrower and more quickly and cost e 
erected too — reducing structural requirements, adding usable 

space, and often contributing to earlier occupancy. 


To get the whole story on how these systems can benefit your projects, 
send for your copy of the Inland/Milcor Exterior Wall Systems 
brochure. Inland Steel Products Company, Dept. D, 

4127 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


wm Inland 


Products 


picem Steel INI (ioe 
Products 
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Credit Where Credit's Due 


EDITOR: 

Thank you for Louis Sullivan's 
bank in Grinnell and William 
Steele’s Woodbury County Court 
House in Sioux City, included in 
the “Iowa Landmarks” portfolio in 
February. 

I was delighted to be informed 
that William Purcell was to get par- 
tial recognition with George Elms- 
lie (in association with Steele) for 
such a wonderful and daring struc- 
ture. While I knew Purcell person- 
ally, I never heard him take any 
credit for his contribution to that 
essay in architecture. 

ERNEST O. BROSTROM, AIA 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


ED. NOTE: The work of Mr. Purcell—''a 
lively link in the modern movement''—was 
analyzed in AIA JOURNAL, December 1966. 


AIA and the Law 


EDITOR: 

Many decisions in lawsuits di- 
rected against architects are based 
on a conception of them as “master 
builders." This conception doesn't 
square with reality and may ruin 
the profession. 

Law isn't settled by judges alone; 
it is developed also by lawyers who 
win cases. The AIA should employ 
or assist in the employment of legal 
talent to fight crucial lawsuits. 

For protection, architects have 
resorted to insurance, indemnifica- 
tion provisions in contract docu- 
ments, etc. These expedients treat 
symptoms only. It would be better 
to cure a sick law that puts too 
heavy a burden of responsibility 
on the architect. 

ALAN MATHER 

Specification Writer 

Detroit, Mich. 

ED. NOTE: The Institute has launched a 
task force study of changing construction in- 
dustry legal relationships. As President 
Robert L. Durham, FAIA, has noted, the study 
may "tell us whether an effort to revise con- 


struction law is feasible and how we might 
go about accomplishing it." 


Getting to Know You 


EDITOR: 

Having read with considerable 
interest the article on the UIA ap- 
pearing in January, I firmly agree 
with the observations made by 
Joseph Watterson about those who 
voiced opinions of the Ninth 
Congress. 

I have seen it happen at many 
meetings; those who participate 
with a desire to make constructive 
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contributions are usually those 
who leave with positive reactions, 
either about the effort expended or 
about the results shown—and 
sometimes both. Then there are 
those who are present for a variety 
of reasons, none of which is too 
closely connected with making an 
effort toward a successful program. 
If only more of our citizens knew 
the value and satisfaction from 
getting to know people from other 
countries. In my job, I get to meet 
hundreds from other nations, and 
sometimes on their home ground. 
ROGER C. MELLEM, AIA 
Director, Division of Design 

and Construction 

American Hospital Association 
Chicago, Ill. 


For ‘Freehand Freedom’ 


EDITOR: 

“Freehand Freedom for Better 
Detailing—and Better, Faster, 
Cheaper Drawings" in January 
was one of the most helpful ar- 
ticles an architect could read in 
any professional magazine lately. 

If the purpose of architecture 
is "to think out our problems and 
find better solutions"— defined so 
well in nine words—then the im- 
portance of having more time to 
do it by more freedom from the 
mechanical processes of drafting 
is comparable only to that of the 
computers. 

Associated with a larger firm, 
author Chester E. Roemer did not 
emphasize—maybe did not realize 
—the obvious advantages of more 
"freehand freedom" in small of- 
fices. The proposed method will 
probably have only favorable con- 
sequences in all offices, in schools 
and on construction sites. 

EUGENE PADANYI-GULYAS 
Billings, Mont. 


Back to Beauty 


EDITOR: 

I was glad to know that my for- 
mer fellow board member, Ken 
Black, had the temerity to express 
his concern about "beauty" in ar- 
chitecture in his letter in February. 
Verily, beauty does seem to have 
become a naughty word. 

I become discouraged about the 
future of architectural design when 
I look through the professional 
magazines and view some of the 
present-day buildings—especially 
the brutal concrete structures with 
no pretensions to any refinement 
and which in a few years become 
cracked, dirty, stained and spalled. 

After a practice of over 40 years, 
I realize that I could be considered 


reactionary and old hat, but I have 
a nostalgia for better design and 
more beauty in architecture. It 
seems to me that a great many of 
our current designers are more 
concerned with "being different" | 
and producing “stunt” architecture. 

Bob Hastings gave an excellent 
but disturbing talk before a group 
of Pittsburgh architects not too 
long ago. His chief concern seemed 
to be with "change" and "systems," 
which he expects to be influential 
on the near future of architectural 
practice. I fear he is right. The de- 
pendence on manufacturing sys- 
tems is creating a nationwide mo- 
notony in architecture. 

I like the JOURNAL, but would 
like to see more of the lighter type 
of articles and some humorous ones 
like Bob Schmertz's illustrated 
poem, also in February. 

ALLAN H. NEAL, FAIA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Concerning the Chicago School 


EDITOR: 

The Chicago School of Architec- 
ture Foundation appreciated the ar- 
ticle in the February issue, and we 
look forward to 1969 when we will 
welcome those attending the AIA 
convention to activities in Richard- 
son's Glessner House. 

The successful purchase of the 
house was organized by Harry 
Weese, FAIA, and his brother Ben 
Weese, AIA, who garnered sub- 
stantial contributions from C. F. 
Murphy Associates, the Perkins & 
Will Partnership, Philip Johnson, 
Phyllis Lambert, Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Alfred Shaw & Asso- 
ciates, Loebl Schlossman Bennett 
& Dart and, of course, from Harry 
Weese Associates. 

Many other contributions have 
been received from architects and 
the public, and more are sought. 
The generous assistance of the en- 
tire national architectural commu- 
nity is needed to support the foun- 
dation's work. 

The house is owned, free and 
clear, by the foundation, but res- 
toration will continue over many 
years. A new heating plant has 
been installed with provisions for 
future air conditioning, and plumb- 
ing has been provided. 

Regular membership is avail- 
able at $15 a year, while students 
may join at $5. Several other cate- 
gories are included in the member- 
ship structure. 

L. MORGAN YOST, FAIA 
Executive Director 

Chicago School of Architecture 
Foundation 

Chicago, Ill. 


Bitter? Cynical? Sí. This is your introduc- 
ion as you enter from East Los Angeles. 
Just 12 miles from Beverly Hills, where 
he beautiful people live, it's called 

Boyle Heights. Here, some 87,000 exist 

n the twilight zone of sub-employment. 
substandard living conditions. Inadequate 
schools. Opportunity non-existent. 

"he population is predominantly Mexican- 
American, with a generous helping of 
legroes, Orientals of all extractions, 
and whites. 

Vhat would you do to pull this area, 

ich in the beauties of nature, out of the 
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sub-culture classification? Could the 
very fact of its polyglot population 
suggest a creative solution? Why does 
the planning not extend to include the 
outskirts of the city of Our Lady the 
Queen of Angels? What could be done 
to correct this oversight? 
We're looking for the answers. Not just 
but in depressed areas throughout 
the country. That's why we've established 
the Eaton Yale & Towne Urban Design 
Fellowship. The award, to be administered 
by the American Institute of Architects, 
will provide for one year of graduate 


study in urban design at an American 
university and a follow-up tour of urban 
developments abroad. 

This doesn't solve the whole problem. 

But it's something to think on. And it 
could start some action. At least, we hope 
so. For 100 years, we've never stood for 
ugliness in anything we've made. Now, 

we can't stand for it in anything. 


® 
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get a binder! 


AIA JOURNAL six issue binders now available are tailor- 
made of red heavy weight virgin vinyl, electronically sealed 
over rigid board, round cornered, and fitted with a multiple 
steel mechanism and six thin wires. The backbone is gold 
stamped with AIA JOURNAL, volume number and date. 
Use the coupon below and order now! 


AIA JOURNAL 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Please send the following AIA JOURNAL multiple binder(s) at 
$3.50 each postpaid: 


O Volume XLV January-June 1966 

O Volume XLVI July-December 1966 

O Volume XLVII January-June 1967 

O Volume XLVII July-December 1967 Enclosed is $ 


NAME ——= 
ADDRESS : . 
EIE ———— —— — — SLATE 
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Asides 


Next Month: In referring to the art/ 
architecture relationship in Com- 
ment & Opinion in January, we 
pointed out that it is “a presupposi- 
tion to which we tend to give lip 
service and not much else. There 
are signs, however, that progress is 
being made." And evidence of that 
progress has been found by a De- 
troit architect—an artist in his own 
right—in a variety of building types 
across the land and in foreign coun- 
tries too. His "Art in Architecture" 
presentation is based on McGraw- 
Hill's forthcoming book of the same 
name. 

Also in May: an architect-lawyer 
views Institute Document A201, 
General Conditions of the Contract, 
in the larger light of basic legal 
relationships of the parties them- 
selves; a British editor examines 
the role of the professional maga- 
zine in architectural criticism; and 
a two-time participant in the Delos 
Symposion conducted by Doxiadis 
analyzes the spreading influence 
of the Greek architect-planner- 
teacher. 


Vamonos a la Fiesta: Readers who 
are planning to take in HemisFair, 
subject of our cover article this 

month, can ob- 
^u tain further in- 

o formation and 
make reserva- 
tions by writing 
Visitor Services, 
Inc., 406 W. Mar- 
ket St., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 78205. 
Officials expect 
as many as 7 
million fair-goers 
at the downtown site but secretly 
hope for more. 

Meanwhile, a 6-cent commemo- 
rative stamp has been issued, which 
symbolizes the theme “The Con- 
fluence of Civilizations in the 
Americas.” The design by Louis 
Macouillard of San Francisco is in 
pink, blue and white. R. E. K. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: P. 8—US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 48, 49—Infoplan; 51, 
second from above, bottom—Zintgraff; 54, top 

-Ray Howell; 54, bottom, 55, 56, second 
from bottom, bottom, 57, top and center left, 
top and second from top right—Infoplan; 57, 
second from bottom right—Caudill Rowlett 
Scott; 65, second from bottom, 66, 67—Ezra 
Stoller; 68, two center—Hedrich-Blessing; 68, 
bottom—Ben Schnall; 69—Betty Ritter; 72, 73 

-Department of Housing & Urban Develop- 
ment; 74—Skelton; 75—Karl H. Riek; 77, 78— 
R. Baldi; 79 through 86—Paul Hoffmaster. 
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has the answer. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO & MOSAIC ASSOCIATION INC. 
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FLORIDA TERRAZZO ASSOCIATION NORTH CENTRAL TERRAZZO ASSOCIATION THE TERRAZZO & MOSAIC CONTRACTORS 
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(415) 3-3071 

MICHIGAN-OHIO TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION TEXAS TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION, INC 
21990 Greenfield Suite 1111, 1405 Locust Street 1966 Terbet Lane 
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No item is too small to receive full size attention from Risom. Take the 
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come up with a practically indestructible card catalog tray. (Patent is pend- 
ing.) Of one-piece laminated construction, with rounded corners, and extra- 
large capacity, this new tray has survived with flying colors the most stren- 
uous laboratory drop-and-breakage tests ever devised. 

Risom offers you a complete range of durable, beautiful equipment for 
today's smoothly functioning library . .. so many chair styles... . tables. . .car- 
rels...index dividers...circulation desks...atlas and dictionary stands... 
office furniture... everything. 

Except the books. 


he Gnu it- Ram 


Jens Risom 

Design 

Inc. 

444 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 10022 

Showrooms and Sales Offices: 
Atlanta—351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 
Chicago—624 Merchandise Mart 
Dallas—3000 Turtle Creek Plaza 
Detroit—902 David Broderick Tower 
Los Angeles—144 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Minneapolis—1148 Plymouth Building 
New York—49 East 53rd Street 

San Francisco—321 Pacific Avenue 
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To seal, protect 
and beautify 
terrazzo, 
specify 


, Seals new terrazzo for. `. 

`. protection during construction 

DESCRIPTION: An ester-type penetra- 
ting sealer that may be buffed to pro- 
vide a hard, wear-resistant lustrous 
finish. For terrazzo, thinset terrazzo, 
seamless and other masonry surfaces. 


SPECIFICATION AND HOW TO APPLY: 
Floor must be thoroughly cleaned and 
free of stains. Agitate material until 
uniform. Apply in thin even coat with 
lamb's wool applicator. Let dry, not to 
exceed 20-30 minutes until pressure of 
the fingers pulled across the surface 
produces a squeaking sound. Buff each 
coat after application to provide greater 
lustre. Apply second thin coat and buff. 


COVERAGE: 600 square feet per gallon 
first coat, 900 square feet per gallon 
second coat. 

TECHNICAL DATA: NVM—10.5% mini- 
mum. Film properties: Drying time—45 
min. maximum; Appearance—free from 
particles — semi-transparent; Tackiness 
—none; Water resistance—no loosen- 
ing of film, no removal of gloss. Gen- 
eral Appearance: Color — light, shall 
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Hillyard Super Onex-Seal 


Makes fínal clean-up 
fast and easy— 


contain no pigments or dyes; Odor— 
non-objectionable at any time; Viscos- 
ity—heavy-bodied liquid mixture. 


GUARANTEE: When applied in accord- 
ance with manufacturer's directions, it 
is guaranteed to meet all claims made 
for it in the proper sealing and finish- 
ing of terrazzo floors. 


EXCEPTION: For white terrazzo or other 
white masonry floors, specify White 
Onex-Seal. 


MAINTENANCE: Sweep daily with a 
Super Hil-Tone treated dust mop (do 
not use an oily mop dressing). Buff 
periodically. When floor is soiled, clean 
with Super Shine-All, a neutral chemical 
cleaner. Traffic lanes may be patched 
in and buffed to blend in with the rest 
of the floor. Reseal as needed depend- 
ing upon traffic and kind of use. 


APPROVALS: This is the type of a pen- 
etrating seal recommended for use by 
the National Terrazzo and Mosaic Asso- 
ciation. U/L listed relating to fire haz- 
ard and slip resistance. 


Ú. 


t 
i^ 


“For floor beauty that. . ` 


‘helps gain acceptance 


REFERENCES: Hillyard A.I.A. File 9 
Terrazzo 1968 
Sweets Architectural File 
Spec Data Sheet 
Available 


Free follow-up “job captain” service. pro- 
tects your specifications. A trained Hill- 
yard Architectural consultant will gladly 
consult with your specification writers on 
proper, approved procedures and materials 
for the original treatment of any type 
floor you specify. Write, wire or call 
collect. 


Ter 
` 


HILLYARD 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, U.S.A 


ae 


im 
‘SINCE 1907 


IN CANADA 
SARN 


The most widely recommended 
and approved treatments for every surface 
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Unfinished Business from page 52 


the streets with silver dollars—as 
we did for President Grant's re- 
ception there—we do promise one 
(1) on which Isabella can stand 
tippy-toe to greet you! 

We're sorry that the Opera 
House holds only 795, and so we 
must insist on "first come, first 
served" on your reservations. 
There will be no scalping. Buses 
will be available to return to Den- 
ver as early, or as late, as you 
wish, 

The big chuck wagon dinner 
under the big top will feature our 
local specialties, and we have a 
surprise or two in store for you. 

Remember—I repeat—remem- 
ber, Central City can be cool 
when the sun sets. Bring a warm 
jacket or sweater and remember 
also that liquor can “get to you” 
at high altitudes, so be sure to try 
that “next to the last drink” on 
for size before deciding. We will 
have a medic or two, some oxygen 
and a place to lie down if you 
don’t acclimate readily. No worry. 

You girls will have the tradi- 
tional Fashion Show and Lunch- 
eon of course, but with a switch. 
This one will feature “buckskin 


tumes out of the Denver Mu- 
seum’s priceless collection and not 
a one for sale! (So the architect 
in your life can rest easy, except 
for the sneak punch: Our ladies 
are also doing a Shopping Guide 
for you.) 


We are assuming that you will 
come early, or stay late, and com- 
bine a few days of touring or va- 
cation and that you will bring the 
kids. So we've got a teenage 
swimming party and a teenage pad 
at the hotel; also, an afternoon at 
Elitch’s (our amusement park, 


mark’s famous Tivoli), and a 
command performance by the 
Westernaires, our world-famous 
teenage precision riding club, and 
our top western horsemen and 
horseladies (cowboys and cow- 
girls, if you insist!). Our ladies 
and teenagers are geared for the 
impromptu too—you name it and 
we'll do it. 

For the few days before, or 
after, the convention, a card to 
the Denver Visitor’s Center, or to 
the chairman of our Host Chapter 
Committee, Edward D. White 
AIA, 5909 E, 38th Ave., Denver, 
will bring you literature on all of the 
possibilities for vacationing, from 
guest ranches to tours. Ed White 
will help you with arrangements, 


etc. 


We're ready—are you? 


JAMES M. HUNTER, FAIA 
Chairman 


and beads"—authentic Indian cos- 


which is modeled after Den- 


1966 National Convention 


SAVED $170.28 
on One Copying Job... 


Gerald Heulitt, architect in Pompton Lakes, N. J. required 
750 prints for a set of plans. Sheets were 24” x 36”. Us- 
ing the Rotolite Diazo-Jet, his direct costs were as follows: 


E | ee re $62.16 
12 hrs. labor @ $2.63 __-_____- 31.56 
lS 1.00 
Cn loue TTS 1.00 

BENE EM, 6 tse as ch ees de $99.72 


If sent outside at 6¢ per sq. ft. the job would cost $270. 
Summary: Cost if done by an outside shop .. $270.00 
Cost in his own shop 99.72 
Savings on this one job |... $170.28 
Three jobs like this and he has almost saved the cost of 
his Diazo-Jet. 
He also uses the Rotolite for all his office forms such as 
job sheets, applications, time sheets, certificates, etc 
Four years ago he started with an Economy Model Rotolite 
During that time he tried other machines but they did not 
meet his standards for speed or ruggedness. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
and PRICES OF 7 MODELS 


SUPERIOR LOCKERS 
"TAKE IT^ .. like no others 


Kick-Proof 

Slam-Proof 

Pilfer-Proof 
* Ventilated 


for quick drying 
* Pre-assembled 
all welded — (no bolts) 


* Box and Wardrobe 


any combination 


* 9 Colors 
Extra heavy construction, baked epoxy finish 
designed especially for = 
athletic locker rooms. 
Superior in quality as well 


as name. 


Corridor gates for 
traffic control 


Refer to “Sweets” or 
request further details 


SUPERIOR WIRE & IRON PRODUCTS, INC. 


16400 S. LATHROP AVENUE/HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


ROTOLITE SALES CORP., Stirling, N. J. BA-6 Phone (201) 647-1040 
—M——————————————ÁÉÁÉÁÉÁÁÁÁD 
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CREATIVE 


| fvaragon 


For instance, specific engineer- 
ing and installation data on all 
important pool equipment; spec- 
ification sheets; scale drawings; 
experienced technical consulta- 
tion to aid in the design of the 
most dramatic, yet practical, 
commercial, institutional or res- 
idential pools. In addition, Para- 
gon expertise in custom fabrica- 
tion and product innovation can 
give you a “plus” advantage in 
your overall effort. Why not put 
our depth of experience to work 
on your next project? Check our 
Sweet's Catalog File insert 36c/ 
PAR or write for additional 
copies. We're glad to be of 
service. 

INE EE DEED Iur Ime] DXX NEST L3? Gum 
| Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc. | 
Dept. AIA 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 


i Mfrs. of Quality Pool Products 


Please send me a copy of Sweet's 
[| arch. Catalog File 36c/PAR. ff 


| MEL RN eva vis eicere rorem re f 


| ERE oe STATE....... ae 1 
CE mL oZ LLL OIL mm m mo mm 
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Newslines from page 40 


U. S. Excess Land Project 
Pilot for Pilot-Prototype 


A pilot project for a pilot project, 
hopefully to become a prototype 
for urban renewal across the na- 
tion, is in progress at the former 
site of the National Training 
School in Washington, D. C. 

Project One—to comprise 400 
housing units for about 1,800 peo- 
ple—will occupy 20 of the 335 acres 
of federal land declared surplus 
and made available for urban re- 
newal. The overall project, called 
Fort Lincoln, will in time supply 
housing for 25,000 persons. 

Harry Weese, FAIA, Paul Rud- 
olph, FAIA, and Moshe Safdie have 
been selected to meet the challenge 
of Project One: to streamline con- 
struction techniques without sacri- 
ficing quality or good design. 

The costs of their projects are 
not expected to be low. -What is 
expected is that from this empirical 
experimentation cost- and time- 
factors of larger-scale construction 
can be calculated. 

The National Capital Planning 
Commission and Washington's Re- 
development Land Agency, spon- 
sors of the projects, stress that they 
do not want cheap construction but 
do want good quality for low cost, 
possibly through  industrialized 
construction such as seen for many 
years in Europe. 

Different methods are planned 
by the three architects, but the em- 
phasis of all is very much on team- 
work. Weese, in cooperation with 
the Washington architectural firm 
Brown, Wright & Mano, will use 
factory-made building components; 
Rudolph, with the 19-plant Mag- 
nolia Homes firm, will utilize com- 
pletely prefabricated units ap- 
proaching plug-in status; and 
Safdie, with engineer Edward K. 
Rice of California, will create a less 
costly Habitat of lightweight con- 
crete boxes — with 2-inch thin 
walls. 

Advantages offered by the mini- 
projects will be spread across Fort 
Lincoln and incorporated in other 
excess land projects, it was said. A 
number of other land holdings is 
expected to be tagged surplus. 

Architects for Fort Lincoln are 
Keyes, Lethbridge & Condon, work- 
ing in cooperation with city plan- 
ner David Crane. Only firms—25 
in all—with membership in the 
AIA or the American Institute of 


Planners were invited to bid on 
the project. 

"We kept our standards so high 
that we were almost crucified," 
comments Charles H. Conrad, ex- 
ecutive director, National Capital 
Planning Commission. "But there 
was no question in our minds. The 
planners of the well-balanced com- 
munity we wanted stood out right 
away." 

Teamwork, complete with a 
sociologist in the picture, was 
again key to the architect's con- 
cept. The plans were judged by the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Redevel- 
opment Land Agency, the District 
of Columbia—and the public. 

Fort Lincoln will have a blend of 
low-, medium- and high-rent units 
(1,500; 2,200 and 800, respectively). 
A town-in-town, it will have 
schools and stores, possibly a pri- 
vate or public office complex and 
a new public college. It will provide 
several thousand job opportunities 
when completed. 


Death of Earl Reed Loss 
To Preservation Movement 


The late Earl H. Reed, FAIA, was 
to many "Mr. Preservation." As a 
memorial the Chicago School of 
Architecture Foundation, of which 
Mr. Reed was a trustee, will name 
its library for him. 

Until his death on Jan. 28, Mr. 
Reed served as a supervisory archi- 
tect for the Historic American 
Buildings Survey of the National 
Park Service. The Chicago archi- 
tect's distinguished work in his- 
toric preservation was recognized 
by the Institute when in 1961 he 
was granted the Edward C. Kemper 
award. 


Necrology 


WINSTON ELTING, FAIA 
Chicago, Ill. 

IRVIN FEIG 
Detroit, Mich. 

STANLEY E. MORSE 
Denver, Colo. 

RAMOND H. PLOCKELMAN 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

WILLIAM POTTER 
New York, N.Y. 

THOMAS SECONDINO 
Providence, R.I. 

Members Emeritus 

FRANKLIN O. ADAMS, FAIA 
Tampa, Fla. 

Honorary Member 

RALPH C. GOETH 
Austin, Tex. 


SCHOKBETON' 


Another outstanding example 
of Schokbeton's design plasticity. 


Schokbeton precast concrete 
multiple window curtain-wall— 
Commerce Square Office Building 
Commerce, California 

Architect: Chancey Miles Lott 
Engineer: Paul J. Toien 

Contractor: Turner Construction Co. 
Precast: Rockwin Schokbeton 


For the best in precast concrete, 
specify Schokbeton 


EASTERN SCHOKBETON CORP. 

441 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 

A Division of Granite Research Industries Inc. 
65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 01606 
P.O. Box 56, Brandywine, Md. 20613 
PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 

P.O. Box 2088, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 

30 No. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 60602 

18510 James Couzens Hwy., Detroit, Michigan 48235 
MABIE-BELL SCHOKBETON CORP. 

P.O. Box 1558, Greensboro, N.C. 27402 
Peachtree City, Georgia 30214 

P.O. Box 47546, Miami, Florida 

INLAND SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 29208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 
ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

P.O. Box 2536, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 
TEXAS SCHOKBETON, INC. 

Loop Road-P.O. Box 1002 

Crockett, Texas 

BUEHNER SCHOKBETON COMPANY 

301 West 60th Place, Denver, Colorado 80216 
5200 South Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 84107 
BASALT SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Basalt Rock Company, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2540, Napa, California 94559 
GRANITE RESEARCH INDUSTRIES INC. 

26 Chestnut St., Somerville, Mass. 02143 
CANADA 

SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 

P.O. Box 240, St. Eustache, P.Q., Canada 
CONTECH SCHOKBETON 

Division of Concrete Technology (B.C.) Ltd. 
790 Nelson Road—P.O. Box 68 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 35 MASON STREET, GREENWICH, CONN. 06830 


